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A MORGAN MISCELLANY 


M°: 326 of the Pierpont Morgan Library is described thus in the 
Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United 
States and Canada: 


Francesco Petrarca, Rime, followed by some other Italian 
verses. Pap. (X Vth C.), 2+158 ff. (2417 cm.). Orig. 
rough pigskin. 


The Canzoniere ends on f. 145r. The next page is blank. Ff. 146r- 
158r contain six early Italian poems, transcribed not by the scribe 
of the Canzoniere, but by two other early hands, both of which I 
should date as of the 15th century. The first two of the six poems are 
transcribed by the first hand, the last four by the second hand. No 
indication is given as to the authorship of the poems, except that 
the fourth is wrongly ascribed to Dante. 

In the course of the present article, with the permission of the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, I am publishing two of the six poems, and 
portions of a third. In each case I have divided from each other 
words that were run together by the scribe, have expanded abbrevi- 
ations, and have added accents, apostrophes, and marks of punctu- 
ation; but I have not altered the spelling. 


I 


The first poem, contained on ff. 146r—148r, is a canzone beginning 


Felice chi misura ogni suo passo. 


This poem, a diatribe against love, is by Jacopo Sanguinacci, a 
minor Paduan poet who was active about 1440.? It was printed by 
Frati in his edition of the Isoldi Ms.* As there printed it appears to 
consist of a series of short stanzas, the first four being of three, four, 


1 Ed. by Seymour de Ricci and W. J. Wilson, New York, 3 vols., 1935- 
1940, p. 1427. 

2 See E. Pércopo, “Jacopo Sanguinacci,’”’ in Giornale storico della letteratura 
italiana, vir (1886), 496-498, and L. Biadene, “Un manoscritto di rime 
spirituali,”’ in the same periodical, 1x (1887), 190-192 and 211-214. 

* Le rime del codice isoldiano, ed. by L. Frati (in the Collezione di opere 
inedite o rare det primi tre secoli della lingua), Bologna, Vol. 1, 1913, pp. 264- 
268. 
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five and two lines respectively, this pattern being repeated eight 
times. The poem then closes with a commiato of seven lines. In 
Morgan 326 the first four stanzas are of three, four, four and three 
lines respectively, this pattern being repeated throughout; and the 
commiato is divided into stanzas of four and three lines. The rhyme- 
scheme for each group of fourteen lines is ABABCeDDEeF{GG. 
The Morgan text varies at a good many points from that printed 
by Frati. The main instances in which the Morgan text is definitely 
better than the Frati text in respect to sense, rhyme or rhythm are 
as follows (the numbers indicate the lines concerned; words in Ro- 
man type are as printed by Frati; words in Italic type are as in 


Morgan 326): 


8 perso preso; 14 Perch’ pero che; 21 Non farsi Ne forsi; 27 fidele trova 
fidel trova; 45 teso ateso; 50 Io Ma; 54 Peréd non Per dio; 55 voler cambiar ; 
59 intese inserse; 67 e de e; 69 ’1 vien ve; 71 vita via; 78 nominato nomato; 
81 piace pare; 86 gran a lor; 88 fastidii assidii; 102 certo buon certo; 102 io 
vi mi; 106 corpo spirito; 107 in brieve el tl breue; 113 canzone canzon tu. 


II 


The second poem, contained on ff. 148r—149r, is as follows—some 
words, probably only a few, being missing at the end: 


O misera mia vita, o cor mio afflicto! 
O alma sconsolata in tristi guay! 
Aymé, non credecte may 
Esser d’amor, meschin, cossi atradito. 


O traditor amor, sia maledito 
El zorno che porzeste agli ochi mei 
La donna ch’ io uorei 
Non hauer uista ma’ per pit mia pace. 


E] cor se struze e |’alma se desface; 
Non trouo alcun remedio al mio penare; 
D’ogn’ ora cum lacrimare 
Vo biastemando amor e mia fortuna. 


Biastemo il ciel, el sole e la luna; 
Biastemo ogni pianeto, il mundo tucto; 
Biastemo afflicto e structo 
El] tempo perso, il mio van servire. 


Oimé, per biastimare e malidire 
Non trouo remedio al tristo pecto. 
Perdut’ 0 el mio dilecto, 
Perdut’ ho la mia dea e ’] mio sol bene. 


E tu, regina mia, d’este mie pene 
Sola casone celandome e! bel uiso, 
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Tu sey mio paradiso: 
Per dio, non mi fugire, non far ch’io mora. 


Tu m’ay bandito, tu m’ay posto fora 
Del tuo perfecto amor dolce e soaue: 
Questa hé la dolglia graue 
Per cui sospiro e uiuo in tristi affanni. 


I mei dolce pensieri veden esser vani, 
Le mie dolce fatiche al fin perdute, 
E le mie speranze tutte 
Mancathe, taupinello, cum gran dolore. 


Vedome amor nemico e traditore, 
Vedome el ciel contrario e ogni stella; 
E tu sola sey quella 
Che stata sey cason del mio dolore. 


I’ moro, me destruzo per tuo amore: 
Tu non curi, e lasseme morire. 
Aymé, non el consentire: 

Porze quache souegno al tuo fidele. 


Pensa quel che te zoua essere crudele 
Ver me, ch’io t’amo in dolorosi stenti. 
Non so come el consenti: 
L’abisso che non s’apre a far uendetta? 


Aymé, come esser po ch’ vn anzolecta 
Habbia si il cor acerbo e fiero? 
Aymé, ch’io me despiero, 

E mille uolte el di chiamo la morte. 


Credo ch’el ciel te fea per mia sorte 
Lizadra, pelegrina, honesta e bella, 
Humil nella fauella, 

E in li effecti poi superba e altiera. 


Tu pare suau’ e dolce in tua maynera, 
Benigna nel bel guardo humil e piano: 
E questo fu |’ingano 
Che me condusse a lo amoroso lazo. 


Ma poi che per tuo amor me scaldo e ghiazo, 
Per dio, soccorri a quest’ alma taupinella! 
Tu non serai men bella, 

Né men d’onor seratte ad esser cortese. 


Quanto io t’amo tu sai pur palese. 
Vo’ tu che tanto amor mio sia perduto? 
Vo’ tu ch’io moia al tuto? 
Volio morir per ti se pur te piace. 


O tu m’ alcidi, o tu me da qualche pace: 
Conforta el tristo de doglia pieno. 
Fame questa gratia almeno 
Possia ch’ el mio sperar vedo fallace. 
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Litterina mia, pone mente chi te guarda 
La bella donna che te tene in mano; 
Poneli.. . 


This litterina and the ballatina printed below both appear to re- 
flect the popularizing trend in Quattrocento poetry of which the 
verse of Leonardo Giustiniani is the best example. 


III 


The third poem, contained on ff. 150r—154r, is Le note of Antonio 
Pucci. The Morgan Ms. is the only Ms. containing this poem to be 
found in this country, as far as I am aware: the index of the Census 
has no entry for Pucci. The Morgan form of the poem contains some 
terzine which do not appear in any other known Ms. 

Having recognized the poem, I obtained photostats of the pages 
on which it appears, and sent them to Professor Kenneth McKenzie, 
editor of the critical edition of the Noize,‘ who is now preparing an 
article in which he will discuss the Morgan form of the poem. 


IV 


The fourth poem, contained on f. 154v, and headed Questi sonno 
septi peccata mortale desposti per dante in rima, consists of 27 lines of 
the Credo or Professione di fede long attributed to Dante, but now 
known to be by Antonio Beccari. The 27 lines are those numbered 
184-210 in the poem as printed in the last edition of the Oxford 
Dante.' The Morgan text varies widely from the Oxford text; but it 
is corrupt, and the variants it offers are of no particular interest. 


V 


The fifth poem, contained on ff. 155r—157r, is the macabre and 
poignant dialogue by Jacopone da Todi beginning 
Quando t’ alegri homo de altura, 


No. 25 in the series of Laude as printed by Ferri,* and No. II in the 
series of Satire as printed by Brugnoli.’ 


* Antonio Pucci, Le Noie, ed. by Kenneth McKenzie ( = Elliott Monographs, 
26), Princeton and Paris, 1931. 

5 Dante Alighieri, Le opere, ed. by E. Moore and Paget Toynbee, 4th ed., 
Oxford, 1924, p. 202. 

* Jacopone da Todi, Le laude, secondo la stampa fiorentina del 1490, ed. by 
G. Ferri (revised by S. Caramella), Bari, 1930, pp. 51-53. 

7 Jacopone da Todi, Le satire, ed. by G. Brugnoli, Florence, 1914, pp. 22-35. 
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As printed by Ferri and Brugnoli the poem consists of a prelimi- 
nary couplet and 20 quatrains, of which the first is introductory and 
the last is terminal. The body of the poem consists of nine pairs of 
quatrains: in the first quatrain of each pair the vivo asks the morto 
what has become of something or somebody, and in the second the 
morto replies. The nine questions and answers concern respectively 
the clothes, body, eyes, nose, tongue, lips, arms, feet and relatives 
of the deceased. 

Additional quatrains, found in various Mss., are reported by 
Brugnoli in his notes. One pair of such quatrains, in the question 
and answer pattern, concerns the hand; the others are purely horta- 
tory. Such additional quatrains may or may not have been composed 
by Jacopone: the nature and function of the poem were such that 
insertions or addenda by other persons were likely to be made, and 
could easily find their way into Mss. The chance of authorship by 
Jacopone is obviously greater in the case of pairs of quatrains in the 
question and answer pattern than in the case of purely hortatory 
quatrains. 

The Morgan Ms. is the only Ms. containing this poem to be found 
in this country, as far as I am aware. Mss. containing poems by 
Jacopone exist, as indicated by the Census, in the Newberry Library 
and in the collection of Mr. Robert Garrett of Baltimore (recently 
given by him to Princeton University) but neither one of these Mss. 
contains this poem.® 

The Morgan form of this poem is important: it contains several 
quatrains which do not appear either in the current form (that 
printed by Ferri) or in Brugnoli’s notes, and it contains interesting 
variants. It should certainly be carefully studied and fully utilized 
when a definitive critical edition of the poems of Jacopone is under- 
taken. 

The Morgan form is headed Contrasto del morto et del viuo, and is 
introduced by the words JI morto dice. It follows the current form, 
in content, through the ninth quatrain, and then inserts the follow- 


ing pair of quatrains: 


® Professor W. A. Nitze was so kind as to examine the Newberry Ms. for 
me; and Professor T. E. Mommsen was so kind as to have a microfilm of the 
Princeton Ms. made for me. The Newberry Ms. contains only the poem 
Amor de caritate (No. 90 in the Ferri edition). The Princeton Ms. contains 
three poems: Perch set fatto frate (which is by Cavalca: see Brugnoli, p. 407), 
Ensegnatime Iesti Cristo (No. 42 in the Ferri edition), and Facciam fatti 
(which is by St. Bernardino of Siena: see Brugnoli, p. 405). 
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Chiude la bocha per li denti coprire! 
Par chi te aguarda ch’ el uolglie schirnire. 
Paura me mette pur del uedere: 
Li denti te cagiono senza trattura. 


Como la chiudo che gia non l’aggio? 
Par che te gabbe del mio gran danaggio. 
Ma chi pensasse in questo passaggio 
Giamai non prestaria denare ad usura. 


It then continues with the 10th and 11th quatrains of the current 
form; omits the 12th and 13th; continues with the 14th and 15th; 
and then inserts the following pair of quatrains: 


Doue é le toi gambe cotanto adornate, 
Com calze de purpura et com scarpe intagliate? 
Non poi tu mo gire ad far quelle andate. 
Como po tu sofferire cotanta bruttura? 


Queste mei gambe le quale tu me adomanni 
Gite sonno i tempi et passati sonno gli anni, 
Et non posso mo gire ad fare i molti damni: 
E] corpo é damnato et |’anima in arsura. 


Its next four quatrains, which with much variation and inter- 
mingling correspond to the 16th, 17th, 18th and 19th quatrains of 
the current form, are as follows: 


Leuate in pei o tanto sei giaciuto! 
Aconciate l’arme et prende lo scuto! 
In tanta miseria par che sei uinuto: 
Non la patere pit questa fardura! 


Cho uo tu ch’io me leve, che non ho possere? 
Chiama li mei parenti che me uengano a uedere! 
Como ch’io sto el te posso ben dire: 

Io gio in fossa scura, el corpo é damnato et l’anima 
in arsura. 


Leuate in pei per li parenti ch’ai, 
Che da i uermi te uengano ad aitare! 
Ma pid presto forono ad derobare: 
Partiese el potere de po la morte tua. 


Or che so agiato de leuarme in pede? 
Chi l’ode mo sel crede: 
Ma multo é macto chi non se prouede 
La sua uita et la sua finitura. 


It then inserts the following twelve quatrains: 


Doue é la tua donna che cotanto amaui?* 
Di’ che te traghi de cotanti guai, 
Che amore glie portaui senza misura! 


® At this point the scribe left a line blank. 
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Alla mia donna foi scordato, 
Tracto de casa alla ghiesa portato. 
Vn altro compagnio s’ebbi acaptato: 
Io non glie foi in mente pur bene vna hora. 


Doue sonno le belleze ch’aueui in questo mondo, 
Ch’ el tuo podere eri tanto giocondo? 
La tua moneta ch’ aueui senza fondo? 
Co te sei redutto a tanta strettura? 


Le mei belleze non hanno pid figura: 
El corpo é in pena et |’anima in arsura. 
Le mei richeze hagio fatto lassatura: 
Solo m’é rimasto questa sepultura. 


Doue sonno glie figlioli che tanto amaui, 
Et li toi parenti in cui te fidaui? 
Doue sonno li compagni con cui tanto vsaui? 
Di’ che ti tragano de pena si dura. 


Alli mei figlioli so dimenticato, 
Et de molta pena per loro so tormentato. 
Da’ miei et da’ parenti si foi scordato 
Como se partierono da la sepultura. 


Doue é Ja tua potentia et el tuo bello stato? 
Doue sonno le belleze e ’] tuo corpo ornato? 
In tanta vilta par che sie tornato 
Che omni homo se gabba uedere tua figura. 


La mia potentia tucta é andata uia; 
Mangiata é da i uermi la carne mia. 
Se uoli che pid humilita te dia, 
Guarda al mio capo et alla mia ossatura! 


Doue é lo tuo sapere che tanto habundaua? 
Da la tua persona omni homo se consegliaua. 
Allega tua legge, forsi mo sgraua 
Et li odirai la sententia dauero! 


Ai lasso! non gioua sauieza né arte, 
Et non é tempo da leggiere pid carte. 
Io so che christo ama in buona parte 
Perché altrui forza non ci a valitura. 


Que te gioua lo bene che tanto hauesti, 
Mentre che nel mondo cotanto uiuisti? 
Desso dolore passando sentisti. 

De qual meritia facesti portatura? 


Pensa che ciascuno qual peccatore 
Co pid ha pid lassa et cum maior passa dolore; 
Et lassa quello che non po portare, 
Et porta quello che non po lassare. 


It then concludes with the 20th and last quatrain of the current 
form, followed by the following tercet: 
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O uoi che seti nel mondo remasi, 
Fate penitentia de’ uostri peccati 
Inanzi che da dio voi siate giudicate! 


In the quatrains which the Morgan form has in common with the 
current form (i.e., the first eleven and the 14th, 15th and 20th qua- 
rains) the following lines of the Morgan form vary notably from the 
corresponding lines of the current form (the numbers indicate the 
position of the lines in the current form): 


8 Che de questo mundo tosto te sei partito 
15-18 Doue élo tuo capo ch’ aueue pectenato 
Con cui t’aregnaste che |’ai si schaluato 
Fo aqua bullita che’l t’a si pelato 
Non te bisongna mai pid spegliatura 
27-28 Questi mei ochie cum li quali giua aguardando 
Acenando la gente cum essi peccando 
30 L’anima et el corpo giace in grande arsura 
32 Dime a qual fera te |’ai fatto mozare 


The other more significant variants of the Morgan form are as 
follows (the numbers indicate the lines concerned in the current 
form; words in Roman type are as in the current form; words in 
Italic type are as in the Morgan form). 


9 i bei panni li drappi. 14 dier fero. 15 cusi chaueue. 20 la danza li capelli. 
22 ca entanno a rota Andando alla danza. 23 depurati innamoratati, 34 tua 
tua gram. 37 era giua. 40 non hai se te mat. 41 troncata tagliata. 43 Perdut’ 
ho la Questa mia. 57 Radspate Gractate. 60 Cadut’ Deuorata. 62 en me é 
empietura son recapitura. 79 me contempla te reuede. 81 pénsate, folle in- 


tende et non falla. 


VI 


The sixth poem, contained on ff. 157v and 158r, has not previously 
been published, as far as I know. It is as follows: 


O fior de primauera, 
Splendida et chiara face, 
Rendime pace, 

Dulce mia guerera. 


Io credo che natura 
Mai creasse el pit fedel amante, 
De fede schietta et pura 
Et alla sua madonna pid costante. 
Dal ponente al leuante 
Non é creatura nata 
De me cambiata 
A tua belta sincera. 


Segui adunqua el desio 
Ch’ el uero amor te porge et non fallace. 
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L’animo lieto e pio 

Mustra al tuo seruitor uerace; 
Et non star pertinace, 
Smenticando el piacere 

Che gia soliamo hauere, 

Dulce sparuera. 


Et tu uer me sdignosa 
Perché ricordo tuo bene et honore? 
Madonna uirtuosa, 
Non sdigna mai el fedel seruitore, 
Che cum la mente et cum lo core 
Gli é di consilglio ellecto: 
Anzi el ten pid perfecto 
Ch’ el non era. 


De mille uaghi fiore 
Ordina, ballatina, una ghirlanda 
Al mio dulce amore, 
Cum riuerentia de chi li manda. 
Qual subito spanda 
Sopre le orate treze; 
Qual non despreze 
Sua belta altera. 


O fior de primauera, 
Splendida e chiara face, 
Rendime pace, 

Dulce mia guerera. 


Ernest H. WILKINS 


Harvard University 
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IL PIU ANTICO POLIFONISTA ITALIANO 
DEL SEC. XIV 


L* POCHE notizie che ci sono giunte sui pid antichi intonatori 
dell’Ars nova italiana—eccetto quelle che ci offrono gli scritti 
sacchettiani e quelle scarsissime e talvolta anche vaghe ed insicure 
che ricaviamo dai codici musicali e quindi dai testi sottoposti alla 
notazione polifonica—derivano dal Liber de origine civitatis Floren- 
tiae et ciusdem famosis civibus di Filippo Villani, laddove si discorre 
di Francesco Landini e di altri plerique musici florentini che in quel- 
l’arte egregiamente fiorirono.' Nel secondo libro pero della sua opera, 
e precisamente nella seconda parte di esso, dopo aver discorso dei 
semipoeti e degli astrologhi, insieme a costoro e prima dei pittori, 
degli istrioni e degli illustri uomini d’arme, il Villani tratta di tre 
musici soltanto oltre il Landini, ed anzi (stando a quanto pubblica il 
Galletti nella sua edizione) di due fa il nome e del terzo, cioé di 
Giovanni da Cascia, ricorda due fatti appena.? 

Di questi due fatti solo la disputa con Jacopo da Bologna, alla 
corte veronese di Mastino della Scala, ci é comprovata dagli accenni 
contenuti nei codici musicali medesimi.’ 

Non é ignota agli studiosi la sciatteria con cui scrive il Villani, che 
tira a magnificare la sua citta e i suoi concittadini d’un tempo per 
contrapporli ai contemporanei degeneri:* bisognera dunque stare un 


' La prima redazione del Liber e del 1381-1382; la seconda del 1385-1397. 
Cfr. A.F. Massera, “Le pit antiche biografie del Boccacio,” in Zeitschrift fir 
Romanische Philologie, xxvu1, 1903, 308. 

? Ecco il brano com’é edito dal Galletti, a pag. 34 della sua edizione del 
Liber (Firenze, Mazzoni, 1847): ‘‘Musicae artis disciplinam Florentini multi 
memorabiles habuere; sed qui aliquid in ea scientia ediderint paucis exstant, 
inter quos Johannes a Cascia, Bartholus et Laurentius Masini prae ceteris 
praestantius et artificiosius cecinerunt. 

Quorum primus, cum partim organo, partim modulatis per concentum 
vocibus in nostra maiori ecclesia symbolum caneretur tam suavi dulcique 
sono artisque diligentia eumdem intonuit, ut relicta consueta interpositione 
organi, cum magno concursu populi, naturalem sequentis harmoniam, dein- 
ceps vivis vocibus caneretur, primusque omnium antiquam consuetudinem 
chori virilis et organi aboleri coegit. Nam cum Mastini de la Scala tyranni 
atria quaestus gratia frequentaret, et cum Bononiensis artis Musicae peritis- 
simo, de artis excellentia, tyranno eos irritante muneribus, contenderet, man- 
drialia, sonosque multos intonuit, mirae dulcedinis et artificiosissimae melo- 
diae, in quibus magne quam suavis fuerit in arte doctrinae manifestavit.” 

* Cfr. il mio articoletto apparso nella rivista Accademia di Palermo a. I, n. 1. 

‘ Cfr. il mio scritto su ‘Una pretesa incoronazione di Fr. Landini, ripub- 
blicato ora nel vol. Restauri trecenteschi. Palermo, Palumbo, 1947. Analoga a 
quella del Villani é la disistima dei contemporanei in Sacchetti. 
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po’ in guardia di fronte a certe sue affermazioni un po’ ridondanti. 

Non altrettanto nota invece® é la inqualificabile negligenza con 
cui il Galletti trascrisse e pubblicé il testo trecentesco del Villani, 
derivandolo dal cod. Laur. Lxxxrx, inf. 23 (ex-Gaddiano 637). Con- 
cediamo pure ch’egli non abbia avuto tanto discernimento da ac- 
corgersi che si serviva di un apografo poco attendibile, che é copia 
di una copia autografa e sicura-il Laur. Asbh. 942, cioé la prima 
redazione del Liber-ma egli s’avvide che il codice che aveva sot- 
t’occhio era lacunoso e si servi dell’aiuto altrui per potere integrarlo, 
tenendo presente il testo offertogli dal cod. Barber. 2610 che rap- 
presenta la seconda redazione dell’opera. Ma nel lavorare di concio 
né perdette fede al suo scorrettissimo apografo né riempi con criterio 
le avvertite lacune. Non s’avvide tra l’altro che esse derivavano dal 
fatto che il Laur. Ashb. 942 era gid una copia, sia pure autografa,® 
che il Villani aveva mandato al Salutati perché vi apponesse le sue 
correzioni; come di fatto il Salutati fece. Gli spazi vuoti si trovavano 
al luogo di alcuni nomi e di alcune date ed erano stati lasciati cosi 
dall’autore del Liber perché, assai versimilmente, egli quei particolari 
storici o conoscendoli non li credeva sicuri e si riprometteva di contro 
o ignorandoli si riprometteva derivarli dallo stesso Salutati. 

I] Galletti invece rimedié ai vuoti di suo arbitrio, incorrendo in 
alquante altre sviste, con quale giovamento degli studiosi, che eb- 
bero ed hanno tuttavia riposto in lui gran fede, basti vedere da 
qualche esempio. Nel caso infatti di Giovanni da Cascia egli cred 
un grosso equivoco che si perpetua anche oggi fin nelle pid rag- 
guardevoli storie della musica italiane e straniere, appunto perché 
nessuno lo sospetta neppure. Nel Laur. Ashb. 942, al primo rigo 
della c. 35 v. si legge chiaramente il nome del primo musico (Bartho- 
lus) e non quello di Johannes a Cascia, che, cos{ com’é, nell’edizione 
Galletti ha tutta l’aria di essere una cervellotica zeppa (e difatti é 
in corsivo); enon si legge, forse per il guasto della pergamena, quello 
del secondo intonatore (Lorenzo), che ricaviamo dalla redazione 
Barberiniana, dato che le poche sillabe mancanti corrispondono ai 


5 Eccetto che al Massera (cfr. op. cit. pag. 308), al Novati (La giovinezza 
di C. Salutati, p. 11. n. 1), e al Marchesini (Due ms. autografi di F. Villani, 
in Arch. stor. ital. II, 1888, serie V, pag. 379). 

6 Secondo il Novati il Laur. Ashb. 942 non é autografo del Villani, ma 
copia, di suo pugno corretta, e postillata poi da Coluccio, Il Marchesini perd 
dimostrd inconfutabilmente che si tratta di una copia di mano dello stesso 


Villani. 
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vuoti del primo codice.’ Poiché il Barber. 2610 a c.70 v. reca Lauren- 
tius Masij e non Masini, ci siamo sforzati di stabilire la fonte del- 
l’errore del Galletti, e l’abbiamo trovata nella traduzione italiana 
quattrocentesca compendiata e rimaneggiata di cui il pit: antico 
testo é il Laur. Lx1, 41, c. 67, a-b.® 

In questo luogo dunque |’editore dello scorso secolo racconcid in 
modo del tutto arbitrario il testo, anteponendo a Bartholus il Johan- 
nes de Cascia che nella traduzione in volgare e quindi nell’edizione 
del Mazzuchelli 1767 veniva per ultimo; e inoltre rilatinizzando in 


7 Ecco le due lezioni che poniamo a fronte per comodita del lettore: le 
parole tra parentesi sono quelle che facilimente restituiamo confrontando i due 
codici, ma che effettivamente non si leggono nel primo di essi. In due luoghi 
soltanto lo spazio é bianco, non perché eraso ma perché non mai scritto. 








Laur. Ashb. 942 


(c. 85 r) Musice artis disciplinam 
Florentini multi memorabiles habu- 
ere. Sed. qui aliquid in ea scientia 
ediderunt pauci extant (c. 35 v) inter 
quos Bartholus et (spazio per circa 
12 sillabe, non computando le ab- 
breviature) pre ceteris prestantius et 
artificiosius cecinerunt. Quorum pri- 
mus cum partim organo, partim 
modulatis per concentum vocibus 
[in nostra maljiori ecclesia synbolum 
caneretur tam suavi dulcique [con- 
centu] artisque diligentia eundem in- 
tonuit ut relicta [consueta] interposi- 
tione organi cum mangno concursu 
[populi vocalem se]quentis armoniam 
deinceps vivis vocibus canereltur 
primus]que omnium antiquam con- 
suetudinem chori [virilis organique] 
aboleri coegit. (spazio per circa 10 
stllabe, non computando le abbrevia- 
ture) vero cum Mafstini] della 
[Scala] tyrampni atria questus gratia 
frequentaret et cum [magistro Jacobo] 
bononiensi artis musice peritissimo 
de artis excellentia, tyrampno eos 
irritante muneribus, contenderet, 
mandrialia sonosque multos intonuit 
mire dulcedinis et artificiosissime 
melodie, in quibus quam magne quam 
suavis fuerit in arte doctrine manifes- 
tavit. 


Barber. 2610 


(c. 70 v) Musice artis disciplinam 
multi memorabiles Florentini perfec- 
tissime habuere. Sed. qui in ea scien- 
tia aliquid ediderunt pauci exstant 
inter quos Bartolus et ser Laurentius 
Masij pre ceteris prestantius et ar- 
tificiosus (sic) cecinerunt; quorum 
primus cum alternatim organo et 
modulatis vocibus in nostra maiori 
ecclesia symbolum caneretur tam 
suavi dulcique concentu diligentia 
artis ipsum intonuit ut relicta con- 
sueta organi interpositione magno 
concursu populi vocalem sequentibus 
armoniam deinceps vivis vocibus 
caneretur primusque omnium anti- 
quam consuetudinem virilis chori 
organique aboleri coegit. Johannes de 
Cascia cum Mastini della Scala tiranni 
veronensis atria questus gratia fre- 
quentaret et cum magistro Jacobo 
bononiensi artis musice peritissimo de 
artis excellentia contenderet, tiranno 
eos muneribus irritante, mandrialia 
plura sonosque multos et ballatas in- 
tonuit mire dulcedinis et artificiosis- 
sime melodie in quibus quam magne 
quam suavis doctrine fuerit in arte 
manifestavit. 


* Altri sette codici di quest traduzione ricorda il Massera a pag. 316 del 


suo scritto citato. 
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Laurentius Masini il ser Lorenzo di Masino che trovava nel testo 
italiano. Ne derivé che quel tale che, secondo, il Villani, aveva in- 
tonato il Credo nella maggior chiesa di Firenze in mezzo a gran con- 
corso di popolo, vivis vocibus, relicta consueta interpositione organi, 
quel tale che primus omnium antiquam consuetudinem virilis chori 
organique aboleri coegit, non era pid’ Bartolo ma Giovanni da Cascia. 
E il Galletti pertanto non senti bisogno di mutar soggetto, dopo 
coegit; tanto pit che nella copia che aveva sott’occhio erano saltate 
via le lacune® del Laur. Ashb. 942 in cui il tratto destinato al nome di 
Giovanni era lasciato in bianco: esso fu riempito soltanto nella reda- 
zione barberiniana. 

Un po’ per ignorante pigrizia e molto per mancanza d’accorgi- 
mento e di scrupoli, il Galletti fini col convalidare il precedente er- 
rore, per cui alla soppressione di Bartolo e alla sua sostituzione con 
Giovanni aggiunse il raccordo con la gara veronese al tempo di 
Mastino della Scala, e di due musicisti fece uno solo. Bartolo, sof- 
focato nel titolo del paragrafo del Liber tra Giovanni e il Landini, e 
nel testo, tra Giovanni e Lorenzo, rimase cos? senza voce presso i 
posteri intendenti e studiosi di storia e filologia musicale. 


* * * 


E’ strano poi che di Bartolo non discorrano i codici dell’ Ars nova, 
che, se non ci hanno lasciato il nome dei poeti, portano almeno, 
quasi sempre, quello degli intonatori. Non possiamo credere che egli 
sia stato scambiato con Bartolino da Padova, perché Bartolino é 
contemporaneo del Villani, fu a Firenze nella seconda meta del ’300 
e fu molto noto negli ambienti artistici della citta del fiore. Del resto 
il Villani vuol discorrere di musici fiorentini,!® e i tre che ricorda 
vogliono essere tutti anteriori al Landini, cioé fioriti nella prima 
meta del ’300, quando cioé Bartolino o non era nato o era troppo 
giovane ancora: tali sono infatti Giovanni e Lorenzo. Pud darsi in- 
vece che la fama di Bartolo sia stata un po’ troppo magnificata dal 
Villani e che costui, uomo di chiesa, si sia piuttosto dilettato di com- 
porre pezzi di musica sacra. Anche Gherardello, stando a quanto 
asserisce Francesco di Simone Peruzzi, avrebbe composto un Credo 
e un Osanna; ma generalmente la musica sacra non incontrava il 
gusto dei raccoglitori quattrocenteschi dell’ Ars nova. Bartolo, infine, 

*T] Laur Ltxxxrx, inf. 23 (c. 68 v.) reca “inter quos Barcolus (sic) et pre- 
cepteris” e “‘coegit. Non (sic) cum Mastini.” 


10 Giovanni é fiorentino, essendo la pieve di Cascia situata in quel di Reg- 
gello, a pochi chilometri da Firenze, e non in Umbria. 
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non aveva tra gli autori dei testi poetici del suo repertorio un Petrar- 
ca, un Boccaccio, un Soldanieri o un Sacchetti. Dovremmo quindi 
ridurci per incontrarlo, a un ambiente pit ristretto e pit specializzato 
e (purtroppo!) pochissimo noto."" Un don Bartolo, cappellano del 
vescovo di Firenze, probabilmente benedettino e forse originario di 
Mugello, ricorda il Lami agli anni 1317 e 1320:" ed @ appunto, con 
altri reverendi viri (Stefano Giandonati, Federico, Simone e Manno), 
tra i canonici del capitolo della chiesa maggiore di Firenze. La 
coincidenza é degna di rilievo, ma é ancora troppo esigua perché se 
ne inferisca che cotesto don Bartolo sia stato il musico che andiamo 
cercando. Nell’attesa che fortunate ricerche possano dar corpo ai 
nostri sospetti, abbiamo voluto segnalare l’errore del Villani e las- 
ciare ad altri il proseguimento di questi studi. 
Errore Li Gorti 


Universita di Palerno 


" Cfr. la mia Poesia musicale italiana del sec. XIV, Palermo, Palumbo, 
1944, pagg. 9 e sgg.; e ora N. Pirrotta “Per l’origine e la storia della ‘caccia’ e 
del ‘madrigale’ trecentesco” in Riv. Music. ital. anno xvi, fasc. III, 1946, 


pag. 311 e sgg. 
2 Cfr. Jo. Lami, Sanctae Ecclesiae Florentinae Monumenta, vol. I, Firenze, 


1758, pag. 177 e pag. 209. 




















CLOCKWISE OR COUNTER-CLOCKWISE? 
—A DANTE STUDY 


_ adequate appreciation of the “classics,” visualization by the 
reader is essential in the case of narration hardly less than in 
that of description. This is nowhere more true than in the Italian 
classics, and a fortiori in the narrations of Dante, that visualizer par 
excellence. The Divine Comedy is primarily narration, but it is at the 
same time an almost unbroken series, especially in the first two 
cantiche, of mental pictures which must be followed unwinkingly by 
the reader if he is to realize fully the Poet’s purpose and artistry. 
Unless he can do this the reader becomes disoriented; the spell is 
broken, as when the light fades in a moving picture which he is view- 
ing. One of the prime necessities in this orientation is that the reader 
should have clearly in mind at all stages of the narrative the direction 
in which Dante and his guides, conductors, and companions are 
moving as they circle through the rounds of Hell and Purgatory." 

In plotting the direction followed in Hell it is less simple to follow 
the direction of the (roughly) spiral journey than it is for Purgatory, 
and this is chiefly for two reasons: first, the topography of Hell is less 
simple because of the division of some of the circles into secondary 
circles (the seventh circle being divided into three gironi, the eighth 
into ten bolge, and the ninth into four zone), and also because there 
are more “side-trips’’; and, secondarily, the indications given are less 
explicit—or at least seem so. This last condition is due in no small 
measure to a certain ambiguity which arises in our minds in con- 
nection with the phrases a sinistra and a destra, etc., of which, spe- 
cifically, later. For Purgatory there is no doubt whatever as to the 
direction; and it is probably best to start our examination of the 
question with that cantica; and then to proceed from the tentative 
a priori hypothesis that Dante would fairly reasonably be expected 
to have made the direction pursued in Hell the opposite of that in 
Purgatory. 

That followed in Purgatory is clearly indicated in two passages: 
(1) in the (fifth) circle of the Avaricious and the Prodigal, Dante and 
Vergil hear a soul say: ‘let your right hands be always on the out- 


1In the Paradiso their arcs of progress along with the revolutions of the 
heavens are no less definite, but they are immaterial to visualization of the 


scenes. 
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side’ ;? and (2) in the next circle, that of the Gluttonous, Vergil says: 
‘I think that we must turn with our right shoulders at the outer edge, 
circling the mountain as we have been doing.”* There is therefore no 
doubt that the souls in Purgatory, and Dante and Vergil with them, 
are proceeding counter-clockwise. 

The indications of direction of circular movement in Hell—as also 
to a minor degree in Purgatory—have to be carefully distinguished 
from the turns (normally at right angles, or approximately so) which 
are made in transferring from one circle to the next, or the glances 
which are cast to the one hand or the other at adjacent scenes. 
Probably more clearly than any other in the Inferno, the narrative 
of the Geryon episode shows the course taken by the Poets in their 
circling progress. Vergil instructs Geryon to fly them down from the 
seventh circle to the bottom of the great pit below in ‘wide wheels” 
and with slow loss of altitude; this keeps them always close to the 
precipitous banks, and Dante says that he was ‘hearing already on 
the right hand’ the central abyss ‘making beneath us a horrible roar.’ 
Geryon finally deposits the two of them ‘at the very foot of the steep 
cliff,’* ‘from which rock-bridges cut across the ten concentric circular 
grooves of Malebolge and converge toward the central well which 
forms their terminus.’? When Vergil and Dante have dismounted 
they turn fo the left and proceed in that direction. Then, Dante says, 
‘at my right hand I saw new (scenes of) pity.’® It is quite clear from 
this that their general circular progress is clockwise. Another definite 
indication of this is found in Canto xxi where it is stated that when 
Vergil and Dante were being pursued along the ridge betwen the 
fifth and sixth bolge of the (eighth) circle of the Fraudulent they slid 
down the slope to their right hand into the sixth bolgia.® As they 

? xrx, 81: “le vostre destre sien sempre di furi.” In his notes to this passage, 


in his tenth and last edition of the Divina Commedia, Vandelli twice says that 


the direction is “a destra.”’ 

xx, 121 ff.: “‘ ‘Io credo ch’allo stremo Le destre spalle volger ne con- 
venga, Girando il monte come far solemo.’ ’’—Domenico di Michelino’s paint- 
ing of Dante and the Divine Comedy in the Duomo of Florence has the souls of 
the Slothful in the fourth circle running in the wrong direction. 

‘ Inf., xvu, 98: “ ‘le rote larghe,...’ ”’ 

5 Jbid., 118 f.: “Io sentia gid dalla man destra il gorgo Far sotto noi un 


orribile scroscio.”’ 

6 xvi, 134: “al pid al pié della stagliata rocca.” 

7 xvii, 16 ff.: “ ... da imo della roccia scogli Movien che ricidien li argini 
e’ fossi Infino al pozzo che i tronca e racco’gli.”” (Rendered freely.) 

8 xvi, 22: “Alla man destra vidi nova piéta.”’ 

® Inf. xxi, 31 ff., Vergil says: “‘ ‘S’ elli é che si la destra costa giaccia, Che 
noi possiam nell’altra bolgia scendere, Noi fuggirem |’imaginata caccia.’ ”’ 
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were proceeding in the general direction of the center, always toward 
smaller circles, this can mean only that their circular motion was 
clockwise. 

Clockwise motion is by us normally termed motion to the right, as 
it is also in Italian (a destra) and in other modern languages. But a 
survey of Dante commentators shows that they almost unanimously 
refer to the Poets’ progress in Hell as being a sinistra, a mano manca, 
or by equivalent expressions; and in this they are following Dante’s 
own phrases found here and there in the Jnferno.'® This certainly 
seems to demand investigation. 

Of about a score of Italian commentators that I have controlled 
who gloss Inferno, x1v, 126, ten say a sinistra," three verso sinistra," 
three a man(o) sinistra (or manca)," one in verso mano manca,"* one 
tenendoti sempre alla tua mano sinistra.* Pompeo Venturi clearly 
shows that he understood the direction in Hell to be counter-clock- 
wise: he says they were going ‘with their left hand toward the 
center.’ Graziolo de’ Bambaglioli shows that he takes the move- 
ment to be clockwise by the phrase “‘per circulum a sinistris.’’ Ben- 
venuto da Imola, whose comment is the only other one I find in 
Latin, says ad sinistram—whichever way that means.!” 

It seems fitting, a priori, that the general direction of progress in 
Hell should be by the “sinister” way, and this corresponds to the 
expressions a sinistra, etc., which are used by most commentators; 
but, as we have seen, the circular progress of the Poets was clock- 
wise. For this apparent incongruity there seem to be two possible 
explanations. The first is: that as they had to turn a sinistra—at a 
right angle—when they reached the lower end of each bridge (or 
other crossing) from one circle to the next one below in order to 
resume their circular progress in the next round, the phrase a sinistra 
is retained to denote the direction followed in that round; for, after 
all, the part traversed in each circle was normally only a brief are 

10 FE. g., in Inf., xiv, 125 ff., Vergil explains to Dante: “ . . . tutto che tu sie 
venuto molto Pur a sinistra, gid calando a fondo, Non se’ ancor per tutto il 
cerchio volto’’; and of their association with the Hypocrites, in xxi, 68 f., 
Dante says: “Noi ci volgemmo ancor pur a man manca Con loro insieme.”’ 

1! Camerini, Steiner, Mestica, Pietrobono, Scarano, G. A. Venturi, Flamini- 
Pompeati, Passerini, Grabher, Vandelli. 

” T. Casini, 8. A. Barbi, Provenzal. 

'® Anonimo Fiorentino, Landino, Tommaseo. 

4 Buti. 

‘Ss Andreoli. 


16 |. andando come facciamo colla sinistra verso il centro.” 
17 “Tn descendendo per circulos semper venerunt ad sinistram.”’ 
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of the whole. This may be the true explanation, but it can hardly be 
felt to be very satisfying. 

The other explanation is rather surprising at first, but I believe it 
must be given serious consideration. It is: that the phrases a sinistra, 
a destra, etc., as used by the early commentators, retain an early 
significance which is exactly contrary to that in modern Italian, and 
that the later commentators!'* have repeated these phrases, either 
uncritically or through not having figured out for themselves the 
orientation of the Poets’ journey—or both. For in Late Latin, at 
least, and apparently also to an extent in early Italian, clockwise mo- 
tion was designated by phrases using the word(s) for “‘left-hand,”’ 
and counter-clockwise motion the word for “‘right-hand.’’!® In the 
Latin this is now believed to be due to a confusion of the preposi- 
tions a(b) and ad through assimilation with the initial consonant of 
a following word, and the final loss of their own consonant: resulting 
in the Romance phrases with a-plus-noun (or substantively used 
adjective) which caused phonologists of the last century to assert 
that the pronoun a(b) did not persist in Romance.®® According to 
this explanation, a stnistra would be from a(b) sinistra— which would 
correspond to Graziolo de’ Bambaglioli’s “‘a sinistris.’”” The applica- 
bility of this phrase ‘from the left’”’ to designate clockwise motion 


is obvious. 


18 Cf, f. n. 2, 
19 The apparent motion of the heavens round the earth, which is counter- 


clockwise as viewed from the South Pole, is what led Aristotle and other an- 
cient and medieval philosophers to assert that the southern hemisphere is the 
“top of the earth”; as from the South Pole the heavenly bodies seem to re- 
volve ab dextera, “from the right,” as is proper for them. On this, see my article 
“Accredited Citations in Ristoro d’Arezzo’s Composizione del Mondo,” in 
Studi Medievali, 1v, 340 f. (Milan, 1912-13).—Incidentally, this ubication 
may have influenced Dante in putting in the southern hemisphere the Mount 
of Purgatory, topped by the Earthly Paradise from which he and Beatrice 
rose to the Heavens. 

20 For the recent view, see Meyer-Liibke in Zs., xxv, 602 ff. (1901); E. 
Richter, Ab im Romanischen (1904); REW, s. v. ab (1935). The passage in 
Elise Richter’s work which particularly establishes the general proposition of 
the confusion of a(b) and ad, especially before consonants, and the fact of its 
being predominatingly characteristic of early Italian (and Rhaetian), is in 
op. cit., p. 26: “Vorkonsonantisch hatte man also beim Ubersetzen in die 
traditionelle Schriftsprache die schwierige Entscheidung zu treffen, wann nach 
a -d, wann -b zu setzen sei. ... diese Verwechslungen von ab and ad... 
treten ... in italienischen und ratischen Urkunden am stirksten auf,...” 
—Cf. also Antonio L. Mezzacappa, ‘‘The Preposition A< AB and its Use in 
La Divina Commedia,” PMLA, tvu, 333 (June, 1942). 
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In conclusion: whatever be the reason for the use of Italian a 
sinistra to denote it, the direction of the Poets’ general progress in 
Hell was clockwise.”! 

H. D. Austin 

University of Southern California 


The excellent article “Can Dante’s Inferno Be Exactly Charted?”’ 
(PMLA, Lx, 287-306) of Professor Alan H. Gilbert appeared after I had com- 
pleted this paper; in it there are several references to the directions taken by 
Dante and Vergil in transferring from one circle to the next or in their general 
forward progress; e.g., pp. 294 (line 5), 298 (10-13; 33-37), 299 (1-4), 302 
(20-22); especially note 302, 26 f.: ‘What is it to go to the left? Does it mean 
to go down spirally with the right side higher?” and 303, 41-304, 19: ‘‘Why, if 
the left means the worse, it should not apply to the going down from one 
circle to another rather than to direction within a circle seems not to have 
occurred to the allegorist....Is the reference to right turns in Purgatory 
(22.122) a good argument for left turns in Hell? This and various other ex- 
planations imply that Dante demanded of his readers a knowledge of the 
entire poem before any part of it is read, that the Jnferno is not plain in itself 
but that we must know the Purgatorio to interpret.’”’ I hope that, by relying 
chiefly on the few narrative portions of the Inferno which enable us to visual- 
ize the Poets’ progress, I have built a solid foundation for the rest of my argu- 
ment. 











OSSERVAZIONI SULLA POESIA DEL 
PARADISO DANTESCO 


UBITO, al quarto verso del Paradiso, Dante annuncia il tema del 
lavoro che egli inizia: 
Nel ciel piv della sua luce prende. 


Anche qui, e in tutta la cantica, come nelle due precedenti, ap- 
pare, sempre senza ombra, la coscienza che il poeta ha della sua 
opera, del carattere e della elaborazione di essa. Dante vide con as- 
soluta chiarezza tutto cid che si collocava nel suo poema, e tutti gli 
elementi che possiamo in astratto enunciare distintamente, dalla 
scienza alla rima, dalla passione all’accento ritmico del verso, dagli 
slanci e le ire al numero che compenetra il poema dal primo verso 
all’ultimo, tutti gli elementi furono da lui con eguale energia sentiti e 
rivolti in unita. Per questa energia morale ed armonia fantastica, 
egli lascid sgombra la sua opera da ogni sorpresa che vi potesse mai 
calare; e noi sentiamo che sulla Divina Commedia meno che su ogni 
altra, si sarebbe potuto stendere un velo di pentimento o di abban- 
dono per un susseguito criterio morale, per una teoria sopraggiunta, 
per l’eccessiva valutazione di un’altra opera, per una cresciutu se- 
verita artistica, come avvenne al Boccaccio, all’Ariosto, al Manzoni, 
al Petrarca, a Virgilio. 

Questo pit, che & dunque il tema del Paradiso, accoglie lo 
slancio e il culmine dell’animo di Dante. Mosso dal fondo delle 
passioni, dagli‘scoscendimenti, dalle violenze anarchiche del peccato 
e dagli scatti animaleschi dei mostri, qui sale a cid che regge 
luminosamente il mondo, alla rocca celeste, alla monarchia cosmica, 
ai troni sommi. Costituisce un Feudo ideale, dove la Chiesa e l’impero 
sono visti pit in alto della nobilité semplicemente umana e troppo 
umana del Purgatorio. Cid che 1a era equilibrio, qui diventa slancio. 
In fondo, nelle altre due cantiche si svolge una vita quasi normale; 
qui c’é la beatutudine che é pit, il culmine della fede. 

I] tema del piv é enunciato lungo tutta la cantica; e la sostanza del 
primo canto non é che questa affermazione, presentata in diversi 
modi, e in ultimo con il provare la naturalezza e la legittimita della 
superiorita del mondo celeste e di Dio. E cosf{ l’impossibilita di 
ricordare o raccontar tutto, le forze di Dante cresciute nell’ascendere 
i cieli, la superiorita della Verita all’intelletto umano, |’altezza in- 
comprensibile di certe parole e di certe vedute, i doni elargiti spon- 
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taneamente da Dio, il crescere dell’ampiezza delle scene, dell’inten- 
sita degli splendori, della bellezza di Beatrice, della dedizione di 
Dante, sono le espressioni pit dirette, lungo tutto la cantica, del 
tema fondamentale. E osservando meglio, si scopre che anche i canti 
o i complessi di canti sono moltissime volte animati da uno sviluppo 
che porta la seconda parte ad un punto pit alto della precedente, e si 
ha cos{ l’impressione di una connessione e di uno slancio al pit. Di 
due aspetti successivi in un stesso cielo, il secondo é sostenuto da 
maggiore energia 0 ampiezza (esempi, nel cielo di Giove e nell’Em- 
pireo). Il canto XXIII si inizia con il celebre paragone di Beatrice 
all’augello che con ardente affetto il sole aspetta, e culmina nel- 
Vincoronazione di Maria; sarebbe un errore isolare il paragone del- 
l’inizio. Nel gruppo dei canti di Cacciaguida la forza classica della 
rappresentazione della croce luminosa nel cielo di Marte, |’altezza 
morale dell’antenato di Dante, l’annuncio della missione dantesca, 
formano una sola unita, che culmina appunto nel profetico comando 
(parola, voce, grido). 

Questo carattere ascensivo di canti o di gruppi di canti, per cui, 
posto un elemento, ad esso segue un’affermazione piti potente e 
culminante, ci richiama considerazioni simili che possiamo fare sugli 
“spettacoli” del Paradiso. Una descrizione non vi sta a sé: o fa parte 
di una linea di interesse crescente, 0 quella descrizione che sembra 
esterna e viene vagheggiata come frammento, é invece assorbita ed 
elevata da un motivo interiore. L’esempio piti cospicuo ne é la rap- 
presentazione dell’Empireo. Pensiamo che cosa sarebbe stata senza 
V’ultimo canto; eppure i grandi spettacoli sono finiti; la riviera, la 
rosa, sono state descritte, ma ora restano sullo sfondo; chi dicesse 
che l’Empireo é uno spettacolo stupendo direbbe molto meno: in 
realta esso, col fluire di tutti i toni, da quello di gioia quasi ebbra a 
quello di larghissima calma e di dignita festosa, tende a quella specie 
di sommita, di assoluto, a quel tono raccolto di sentimenti prima, 
d’intelletto poi, che costituisce, con un eguale ritmo e respiri, a passi, 
Vultimo canto e in cui consiste la soluzione della Commedia: c’e 
quasi un’ombra dopo tanta luce; eppure é essa che definitivamente 
spiritualizza le visioni precedenti. 

Nel canto III® la figura di Piccarda emerge cost: 

Ed io all’ombra che parea pid vaga 


Di ragionar, drizza’mi e cominciai 
Quasi com’uom cui troppa voglia smaga. 


E si allontana: 
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Cos{ parlommi, poi comincid Ave, 
Maria, cantando, e cantando vanio 
Come, per acqua cupa, cosa grave, 


La vista mia, che tanto la seguio 
Quanto possibil fu, poi che la perse, 
Volsesi al segno di maggior desio. 


Scrive il De Sanctis: ‘‘E come l’impressione estetica nasce ap- 
punto da questo profondo sentimento della natura terrestre, av- 
viene che il lettore ricorda il paragone, senza quasi sapere a che cosa 
si riferisca.”” Ma non é esatto. Il paragone é assorbito dalla linea di 
tutto il personaggio; e lo stesso particolare del V. 14 (“‘perla in bianca 
fronte’’) é un preannuncio della gentilezza e nobilta dell’episodio 
che segue. 

Lo stesso rapporto tra un primo elemento e un secondo che é pit, 
lo troviamo tra i personaggi e i temi che li superano. I personaggi del 
Paradiso sono pochi, e quasi tutti in sé non molto significativi: Gius- 
tiniano non sta che per |’esaltazione dell’aquila e dell’impero; vedia- 
mo San Tommaso immolare la sua scienza e quasi tutte le sue 
caratteristiche personali alla leggenda francescana; il francescano San 
Bonaventura, che supponiamo dovrebbe esser mite, incide le linee 
risolute della vita di San Domenico; e San Pietro, che pur ha un suo 
carattere di vecchione e protocristiano che si rivela in un tono rozzo 
e realistico, nell’invettiva diviene di una tagliente veemenza che 
trascende le sue determinazioni personali, e si riporta al tono delle 
altre invettive, tutte assommate in questa. 

Che nel personaggio sia pit presente che nelle altre cantiche, 
qualche cosa che é piti di lui, 6 una conferma della caratteristica 
generale del Paradiso non di intreccio armonico e di continua plasti- 
cita; ma di uno slancio e di uno sforzo. Pid che ad uno svolgimento 
equilibrato, armonicamente connesso, Dante spinge nel Paradiso la 
sua tensione a quei culmini che sovrastano; per cui ha qualche 
fondamento quell’impressione di diseguaglianza e di relativa 
assenza in alcuni tratti particolari. Perché il suo problema qui é altro, 
e lo slancio si fonde meno con I’intreccio. C’é nella cantica qualche 
cosa di pit lento e di pit brusco. Ma questo é il carattere stesso 
del Paradiso, per la stessa ragione per cui, se vi cercassimo gl’in- 
dividui, troveremmo qualche cosa di meno e qualche cosa di pit. 
Dante é preso soprattutto dalle conclusioni universali; e in quelle 
vette sta il vero paesaggio del Paradiso. Questo problema sot- 
trasse forza agli altri, 0, meglio, l’impostazione si mutd: Dante senti 
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l’energia delle conclusioni, e la sent{ anche con partecipazione intel- 
lettuale e pratica; anzi il fatto di sentirle come “conclusioni’”’ non 
aveva un valore estetico, perché in arte non esiste che “‘rappresen- 
tare,’ e non “concludere” (rappresentare é concludere).”’ 

Nella coscienza di Dante si erano fatti pit forti certi sentimenti 
come la certezza della verita, il rigore morale e civile, la devozione, 
la letizia religiosa. Aleuni motivi cominciano dalla Vita nova (la 
rigenerazione, la scienza, i propositi magnanimi); ma 1a si presen- 
tano nel loro sorgere ingenuo e le ripercussioni avvengono in un 
mondo solitario e sognante. Nel Paradiso invece sentiamo sempre 
presente una complessa esperienza: questa é la “‘maturita” del Para- 
diso; e per questo vi si trovano tanti motivi che sarebbero estranei 
ad una concezione descrittiva o fiabesca. Si riflettono nel Paradiso 
le soluzioni radicali a cui Dante era giunto: il ghibellinismo assoluto, 
la virile austerita, cosf sicura che ridonda in letizia. Sarebbe un er- 
rore quello di studiare il Paradiso partendo dal titolo, e non dal 
poeta e dalla sua coscienza, la cui ampiezza ha quindi un’impor- 
tanza che é evidente specialmente nella costituzione del Paradiso. 
Una descrizione soltanto, una beatitudine generica, una sublimita 
monotona, non sarebbero potute bastare alla coscienza di Dante che 
tendeva alla complessivitaé concreta, vigorosa. Insistere sul tema 
della beatitudine, considerando il resto come volitivo e intellettuale, 
é un errore; bisogna, invece, considerare la dedizione e |’estasi nella 
stessa direzione degli altri temi; percid l’atteggiamento non é sol- 
tanto dell’ebbrezza mistica,ma dell’altezza morale, dell’energia rifles- 
siva, e l’un tema influisce sull’altro. La ricchezza di coscienza soc- 
corse al misticismo, che limitato al tema adorativo sarebbe rimasto 
meno largo; entro questa coscienza troviamo il tema che ci solleva 
sulla dicriminazione materiale del contenuto, e ci suggerisce un in- 
dirizzo pit unitario. 

La persuasione teologica, la fedelta imperiale, l’aristocrazia fa- 
miliare, la missione profetica, l’esaltazione di Beatrice, questi senti- 
menti, in cui le relazioni e i contrasti da uomo a uomo hanno minore 
importanza, vivevano pit vigorosi nella coscienza di Dante durante 
la concezione del Paradiso. Sicché la forma di esso é pit intellettuale 
e pid mistica; rigore ed affetto sono cresciuti. Dante possiede con la 
stessa energia la verita e la gioia; l’incomparabile chiarezza sintetica 
delle parti teologiche é retta dalla stessa forza che c’é nelle scene di 
entusiasmo religioso e di turgido affetto. I] Paradiso prende un’in- 
tonazione di méta, di conclusione. 
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La passione per le posizioni culminanti sovrasto alla materia che 
si veniva distribuendo nei trentatré canti, produsse una specie di 
squilibrio tra la qualita e la quantita: ne risultarono, oltre che disu- 
guaglianze di parti, frequentissime analogie e simmetrie con accentua- 
to schematismo. E facile osservare la insistente somiglianza di 
linee, di atteggiamenti, di frasi; questo é l’humus su cui sorgono 
gl’“‘individui’” del Paradiso, che non sono personaggi, ma culmini di 
motivi. Le simmetrie e gli schematismi sono l’elemento che si sov- 
rappose alla poesia anteriore che tendeva ad essere piti plastica e 
realistica; sono la non poesia che sta tra la poesia anteriore la nuova. 

Vediamo ora qualecuno di questi individui, e i temi a cui essi si 
riferiscono. Uno dei tratti pit belli del Paradiso é l’ultimo saluto di 
Dante a Beatrice (xxx1, 70-93). Il tema della passione del Poeta 
per Beatrice, passato a momenti di accensione, di splendore e di 
esaltazione, qui viene come temperato, e portato ad un tono pit 
intimo, e anche di maggiore effetto: un fare semplice e, insieme, 
grandioso, solenne. Un altro tratto grande é la preghiera alla Ver- 
gine (xxx, 1-39). Qui culmina il tema della devozione, e anche 
qui con un ritmo contenuto, un tono temperato, che ne accresce 
l’effetto di solennita, maestosita, ampiezza. (Qualche cosa di simile 
c’é in queste due conclusioni, il fondo adorativo, l’assoluto candore.) 
Un altro tratto importantissimo é la rappresentazione delle imprese 
cesaree, (VI, 255-72) in cui culmina il tema a tono grave, robusto, 
energico della storia di Roma, dell’ordine imperiale, e la forza di- 
viene energia, rapidita inegualiabile. Un altro é la storia della 
Firenze di Cacciaguida, dal tono sobrio, dignitoso, primitivo, cul- 
mine del tema civile e morale (xv, 97-135), il tema dell’ordine civile. 
Un altro é quello della missione di Dante, il culmine del tema auto- 
biografico a tono pugnace (tutto il c. xvi, e specialmente 121-142). 
Un altro é l’invettiva di San Pietro (xxv, 19-66), la pit grande 
delle invettive della Divina Commedia. I] tema della verita, cosf am- 
piamente svolto nel Paradiso, hai suoi tratti pit solenni nel c. xxrx, 
che segue al xxvii che lo prepara. I] xx1x é dei piti difficili e svolge 
il tema della creazione degli angeli (13-24, 49-51, 142-145): tutto il 
canto é percorso da questo tono di altissima annunciazione di verita. 

Questi non sono che esempi. Se si vuol riassumere un pd’schematiz- 
zando, si possono isolare due toni: di gioia, che é letizia, vitalita 
superiore, ardore (Piccarda), e sale a devozione e preghiera (saluto 
a Beatrice e preghiera alla Vergine), e al solenne festoso e sempre 
pit largo (la rosa dell’Empireo); di rigore (intellettuale e morale) 
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nella annunciazione delle verita scientifiche e teologiche, e sale alle 
apostrofi e alla missione di Dante, e a un senso di ordine sobrio e 
grandioso (Roma, Firenze di Caccaguida). 

Il Paradiso ha un aspetto di rito sempre pit largo. Il carattere 
singolare del Paradiso é confermato dalla lingua che va oltre l’italia- 
no, al latino che per Dante e il suo tempo aveva maggiore nobilita. 
In confronto alla lingua creata da Dante nel Paradiso, la bellezza, 
grande veramente e fortunatissima, della lingua petrarchesca ha 
qualche cosa di pit facilmente trasmissibile, un equilibrio felicissimo 
fra la tradizione aristocratica e le necessita di un popolo. Dante é 
piti severo ed assoluto, ha maggiore attitudine al sovrumano; e si 
muove negli ardimenti con una forza che non cede. Egli sent{ che 
anche nella lingua doveva toccare un pit, e lo fece con impeto e 
fertilita. In questa lingua, fatta pit per rivelare uno stato di ele- 
vazione che per la definizione di un mondo a tre dimensioni, egli 
rivisse non solo la lingua del suo tempo e il latino della cultura, della 
preghiera e del rito, ma anche la lingua della Vita nova. Ma 1A non 
v’era legge; quello era un mondo romantico; qui c’é l’ebbrezza della 
legge. Percid questi toni squadrato e affectivo che si mescolano, 
questo guardare il meno da un punto elevato. 

La spiritualita italiana dopo il Paradiso si orientd diversamente: 
lascid questo sfocio liturgico, si mise nel mondo, cercd un equilibrio 
nel mondo, e si ebbero il Petrarea, |’Ariosto. Anche nel Manzoni 
prese un aspetto diverso da quello dantesco, la trascendenza di lui 
poggid su un’esigenza morale pit che ontologica; nel Paradiso di 
Dante invece confluf in modo esplicito tutto il Medioevo, che credette 
e sent{ effettivamente una realta sopra le stelle. 
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DID DANTE KNOW TERENCE? 


I 


NE does not need to read very far into Dante’s works, before he 
is struck by the numerous quotations from authors that had 
preceded him, and by the repeated references and allusions to almost 
every field of knowledge known in his day. The most natural deduc- 
tion is that Dante had first-hand knowledge of the works from which 
he quoted or to which he made references and allusions. This, how- 
ever, is not always the case. When Dante quotes directly, there is 
usually no doubt about his information being first-hand, but when 
he simply mentions names of authors, or makes references and al- 
lusions to pieces of literature, one is not always sure. Amongst the 
names that Dante mentions in his works if that of Terence. Our aim, 
therefore, is to try to “discover” whether he had read Terence, or 
whether his information came from other sources. 
Before attempting to solve this problem, let us quote the passages 
in which Dante refers, directly or indirectly, to Terence: 
a) Dimmi dov’ é Terenzio nostro antico 


Cecilio, Plauto e Varro, se lo sai: 
Dimmi se son dannati, ed in qual vico. Purg., xxm, 97-100 


b) Comedia vero inchoat asperitatem alicuius rei, sed eius materia prospere 
terminatur, ut patet per Terentium in suis comoediis. Epistola a Can 


Grande Della Scala, par 10. 


c) Taide é, la puttana che rispose 
Al drudo suo, quando disse ‘‘Ho io grazie 
Grandi appo te?” : ‘‘Anzi meravigliose!’”’ Inf., xvi, 133-135.! 


d) Lancelotto fu il libro e chi lo scrisse.? Inf., v, 137. 


e) Come da un pensier |’altra scocca.* Inf., xx1m, 10. 


The problem set before us may, at first glance, seem insignificant. 


1 It is universally accepted that this passage refers to the Zunuch of Ter- 
ence, act III, sc. 1, but interpreted through Cicero. 

2 “Terenzio fa sovvenire il medesimo pensiero a Cherea per aver veduto la 
pittura di Danaae, goduta da Giove in forma di pioggia d’oro. Quindi vedasi 
il malo esempio quanto pud.” “Le Annotazioni alla Divina Commedia di 
Federigo Ubaldini,”’ edited by Guido Vitaletti, Giornale Dantesco, Vol. xxv, 
p. 333. 

3 F, Ubaldini, op. cit., p. 341: “In Terenzio troviamo: 

‘Dum rus et eo coepi egomet mecum inter vias 
Ita ut fit ubi quid in animo est molestiae, 
Aliam rem et alliam cogitare.’ ”’ 
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One may reason that it will not make any difference to us, no matter 
what the conclusions may be. This is all very true, because man’s 
opinion of Dante will never be changed: he will always remain as 
one of the greatest minds of all times. However, the problem pro- 
vides an interesting subject for research, and merits consideration, 
especially in view of the fact that many scholars of Dante have tried 
to solve it, in one way or another. The writer, who has not even 
scratched the surface in his Dante pursuits, will certainly not aim 
“to discover,’ but to analyze both sides of the arguments of au- 
thorities, and formulate some conclusions. 


II 


Glancing at the over-all picture of our investigation, we find that 
the controversy as to whether Dante had read Terence is centered 
almost exclusively around Dante’s terzina on Thais, and his men- 
tion of Terence in the letter to Can Grande. Had Dante quoted di- 
rectly from Terence’s Eunuch, and had there been no controversy 
as to the authenticity of the letter to Can Grande, in all probability, 
scholars would not have questioned Dante’s acquaintance with 
Terence. Unfortunately, this is not the case. 

There is no doubt that Dante had in mind an incident in Terence’s 
play, the Eunuch,* when he wrote: 


Taide é, la puttana che rispose 

Al drudo suo, quando disse “Ho io grazie 

Grandi appo te?” : ‘“‘Anzi meravigliose.”’ 
Inf., xvi, 133-135. 


It is clear to see that the subject and the thought are the same 
but upon comparing this passage with the original, we notice that 
the characters have been confused. Evidently, Dante had presumed 
a téte d téte between Thais and her drudo, Gnatho, while in reality the 
conversation was between Thais’ paramour, Thraso, and the drudo. 
In other words, Dante placed in the mouth of Thais, an answer 
which belonged to her parasite, Gnatho. 

To what can we attribute this confusion? Certainly not to Dante’s 
faulty knowledge of Latin! His Latin works are enough evidence of 
his deep knowledge of that language. Nor can we attribute it to 


‘ The incident is as follows: Thraso, Thais’ paramour, had sent her a slave 
girl musician as a gift. Naturally, he is interested in his mistress’ reaction, so 
he asks the parasite Gnatho, who had taken the present to Thais: ‘‘Magnas 
vero agere gratias Thais mihi?’”’ To which Gnatho answers: “Ingentes.”’ 
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carelessness, for we can reasonably assume that if Dante had had 
the Eunuch before him when he wrote the passage, he would not 
have confused the characters. It is possible, therefore, that Dante 
secured this information from other soucres. 

Most scholars agree that Dante’s source for this passage is a 
quotation from the Zunuch in Cicero’s De Amicitia.’ The wrong at- 
tribution of the word ingentes is explained as follows: in Cicero’s 
quotation it does not clearly appear that the word was spoken by 
Gnatho. Although the context rather implies another speaker other 
than Thais, it does not necessitate this. And, since no other name 
except that of Thais appears, Dante took Thais as a vocative, and 
attributed to her the word ingentes of Gnatho’s answer. 

The belief that Dante’s source for the Thais passage was Cicero’s 
De Amicitia, is contested by Umberto Cosmo,* when he observes 
that if Dante had cited from this work, why did he refer to Thais as 
“‘puttana’”’? This word is not used by Cicero. Cosmo’s belief is that 
Dante’s source was one of the popular collections of the Middle 
Ages such as Moralium Dogma, Brunetto Latini’s I] Tresor’ or John 
Salisbury’s Polycraticus.* He especially believes that the last is 
Dante's source, not only because Salisbury quotes Terence’s Eunuch 
at great length, but also because he places under one category ruf- 
fians, seductors and adulterers, just as Dante places all these in the 
same canto. He also observes that the word “puttana”’ ties in with 
the word “meretrice’”’ which Salisbury has occasion to use in con- 
nection with the adulterers. 

One scholar of Dante, Cesare Beccaria, refutes the belief shared by 
many, that Dante borrowed his source for the Thais passage.® Ac- 
cording to him, Dante did not borrow from Cicero or anyone else. 
In referring to Thais, Dante did not have in mind scene i of the 


5 xxvI, 98. 

6 Giornale Dantesco, Vol. v1, 313-314. 

7 Paget Toynbee, in A Dictionary of the Proper Names and Notable Matters 
in the Works of Dante, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1898, says that Dante would 
be familiar with Terence because he was frequently quoted by medieval 
writers in such works as Moralium Dogma, and II Tresor. 

* Enrico Rostagno strengthens this opinion when he says that in order to 
have a complete representation of the classic culture of Dante it is necessary 
to take into account: “quei manuali, quei lessici, quei florilegi, quei dicta 
philosoporum, quei trattati, quei dictamina delle varie artes che comprende- 
vano numerose citazioni d’autori.’”’ Quoted by Umberto Cosmo in his review 
of Paget Toynbee’s dictionary, Giornale Dantesco, Vol. v1, 314. p. 

* Cesare Beccaria, “‘Dante e Terenzio,” Jl Borghini (April 15, 1876), pp. 


324-26. 
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Eunuch, but scene 117 (Act III), argues Beccaria. In this scene Thraso 
asks Thais herself if she is grateful for the present he made her of the 
slave girl, and if she loves him for it. Thraso says: “O Thais mea, 
meum suavium! quid agitur? Ecquid nos amas de fidicina ista? ‘To 
which Thais answers: “‘Plurium merito tuo.” (“Ho io grazie grandi 
appo te? Anzi meravigliose.’’) Beccaria claims that Dante’s trans- 
lation is more in keeping with the above scene, than with scene 7. 

The letter to Can Grande Della Scala was long discussed as not 
being authentic. As a matter of fact, one of the reasons against its 
authenticity was the citation of the comedies of Terence. Giuseppe 
Boffito, in his critical edition of L’Epistola di Can Grande Della 
Scala, states boldly that Dante could not have known Terence di- 
rectly.!° He comes to this conclusion in trying to prove that the 
letter was not Dante’s." He reasons as follows: There are two cita- 
tions identical in form, one of the tragedies of Seneca, the other of 
the comedies of Terence. Now, since Dante knew Seneca directly, 
the citation is therefore direct. The second citation, that of Terence’s 
comedies, being identical, must also be direct.!* But, says Boffito, 
this is impossible because neither Dante nor anyone else in his day 
could have known Terence directly, therefore, the letter is not 
Dante’s. 


III 


Those who deny Dante’s direct acquaintance with Terence be- 
cause of the wrong attribution of the word ingentes, may have some 
justification for their belief, but they cannot say definitely that 
Dante did not read Terence because they have no direct proof. 
Certainly the mere fact that Dante placed in the mouth of Thais 
an answer that in reality belonged to Gnatho, is not enough proof. 
It seems quite evident that Dante did not have before him a copy 
of the Eunuch when he wrote the passage in question, otherwise he 
would not have confused the characters. Considering Dante’s turbu- 
lent life and exile, the scarcity of manuscripts, and the inconvenience 
of going to one of the monastic libraries, at times miles away, when- 

10 Vincenzo Biagi makes this clear in his review of Boffito’s edition: Giu- 
seppe Boffito, “L’Epistola di Dante a Can Grande della Scala,” Bullettino 
Della Societa Dantesca Italiana, Vol. xv1 (March 1909), p. 33. 

11 The letter is now universally accepted as authentic. Our interest here is 
only in what Boffito has to say in connection with Terence. 

12 Paget Toynbee, Dante, Studies and Researches, London, Methuen and 


Company, 1902, p. 103, says in this connection: “The references, however, to 
both Seneca and Terence, look very much like glosses interpolated in the text.”’ 
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ever he needed a reference, it is not at all difficult to understand why 
he could not have had a copy of the Eunuch to refer to. However, 
this fact does not necessarily mean that Dante had never read the 
Eunuch! Is it not possible to reason that Dante had read Terence 
sometime before he wrote the passage on Thais, that he remembered 
the general idea of the plot, but did not remember the exact words 
of this particular incident? Umberto Cosmo expresses this same pos- 
sibility when he says: ‘Non é forse pil ovvio ammettere invece un 
equivoco facile ad avvenire in chi citi dalla memoria e non abbia il 
testo sotto gli occhi?’’ Scartazzini claims that the fact and charac- 
ters are the same, and concludes: ““E appena ammissibile che Dante 
abbia introdotto Taide nel suo poema senza conoscere |’Eunuchus di 
Terenzio.’”’ 

Let us consider those who claim, not Cicero as Dante’s source for 
the terzina on Thais, but the florilegi medievali. We have had sub- 
stantial proof that these works were familiar to Dante, especially 
the Polycraticus of Salisbury. Although we cannot say definitely that 
Salisbury knew Terence simply because he quoted him, there is a 
strong possibility that he did. Now, if it were possible for the authors 
of Moralium Dogma, Il Tresor, Polycraticus, etc. to know Terence, 
why not Dante?® 

Beccaria’s theory that Dante referred to scene iii of act III, 
rather than to scene 7 of the same act of the Eunuch, cannot be over- 
looked. Beccaria himself quotes a passage from Mme Dacier’s trans- 
lation of this passage from the Eunuch to show that his interpreta- 
tion is shared by others. Thraso is speaking to Thais: 

“O ma Thais, mes délices, que faites-vous? 

Eh, bien, m’aimez-vous un peu pour le présent, 

que je vous ai fait de cette joueuse d’instrumens?’”* 
Casini’s comment on this theory shows that Beccaria is not alto- 
gether wrong when he says of the two scenes: “é assai pid probabile 
che la terzina dantesca sia da riferire al primo dei due passi di 
Terenzio.””!” There is, therefore, a probability that Dante may have 
referred to scene 117, which, if proved, would suggest that Dante 


knew the Eunuch directly. 


18 Giornale Dantesco, Vol. vi1, p. 314. 
4 La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 1900, 


p. 305. 
16 cf. Umberto Cosmo, Giornale Dantesco, Vol. vi, p. 314. 
1° Cesare Beccaria, ‘‘Dante e Terenzio,’’ Jl Borghini, op. cit., p. 326. 
17 T. Casini, La Divina Commedia, Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1909, p. 138. 
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Although our last comments will be devoted primarily to Boffito’s 
bold affirmation that “‘né Dante né altri del tempo poteva conoscere 
direttamente Terenzio,’’!* they will deal with the general question 
as to whether Dante knew Terence. We know that Boffito also made 
the bold statement that “l’Epistola non é di Dante,’’*® and was 
proved to be wrong.” Since he is not infallible, his statement con- 
cerning Terence may also be proved to be wrong. Let us look at 
some facts. Manuscripts of Terence existed in the XIV century.” 
It was not at all impossible for Dante to have access to these manu- 
scripts. Guglielmo Pastrengo (1300-1363) “‘... che attingeva alla 
biblioteca capitolare di Verona, dove poteva attingere anche Dante, 
lo aveva familiare.’’ (lo refers to Terence). Why not Dante? Ter- 
ence was popular in the XIV century, as a matter of fact was 
amongst those “pit comunemente letti.’”’* Giovanni Colonna (1280— 
1332) a contemporary of Dante, knew Terence.* Finally, we know 
that Terence was frequently quoted in the florilegi mediovali.** 

Boffito’s statement that neither Dante nor anyone else in his time 
could have known Terence directly is at least half wrong. We do not 
know definitely that Dante read Terence, but we know that others 
in his day did! 

Is it conceivable that a child, having a piece of candy within his 
reach, and having no one to stop him, will refrain from reaching for 
it? Scholars are placing Dante under similar circumstances. The 
manuscripts were there, in the “biblioteca capitolare’ of Verona, 
within Dante’s reach, and he did not read them?” Is, perhaps, the 
child’s craving for candy, stronger than Dante’s thirst for knowl- 


edge? 


18 Bullettino Della Societa Dantesca, op. cit., p. 33. 

19 Thid, 

20 See page 215, note 11. 

21 V. Biagi: “Giuseppe Boffito, L’Epistola di Dante a Can Grande Della 
Scala,” Bullettino della Societa Dantesca, Vol. vu, p. 33: ‘*... chi era solito 
visitare nelle biblioteche monastiche ... poteva pur conoscere Terenzio, di 
cui esistevano allora manoscritti.”’ allora refers to Dante’s time. 

2 V. Biagi, op. cit., p. 33. 

23 R. Sabbadini, Le Scoperte det Codici Latini e Greci ne’ Secoli x1v e xv, 
Firenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1905, p. 11. 

* R. Sabbadini, ‘‘Giovanni Colonna Biografo e Bibliografo del Secolo xiv,” 
Atti Della R. Accademia Delle Scienze, Vol. xuv1 (1911), pp. 830-59. 

*5 See p. 214, notes 7, 8. 

2 While Dante was at Verona, he was received with great honors by the 
signori of that city, the Scaligeri. Dante, therefore, was no ordinary guest! 
Certainly, under such conditions, all doors were open to him for the mere 


asking. 
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There may be justification in the arguments that scholars have 
given to show that, in all probability, Dante did not read Terence. 
But, what we have said above cannot be overlooked. Therefore, in 
view of the fact that manuscripts of Terence existed in Dante’s 
time, that conditions for access to these manuscripts were more than 
favorable, that Terence was amongst those poets most commonly 
read in the XIV century, that contemporaries of Dante knew Ter- 
ence, and adding to this the natural desire that Dante would have 
to read Terence, it is not at all illogical to conclude that Dante must 
have known Terence. We have as much proof, if not more, to justify 
this theory, than others have to justify the opposite. To say that 
Dante did not read Terence would be unjust and unfounded.?? 

JosePpH A. Russo 

Saint Mary’s College, 

Saint Mary’s, Cal. 


27 Other statements that strengthen this theory are: a. “‘Dante knew..., 
and possibly the comedies of Terence.” B. Smythe, “Notes on Dante’s Edu- 
cation,’’ Oxford and Cambridge Review, Vol. x11 (1910), p. 51; b. “‘Terenzio, 
Stazio ... per le loro commedie, note a tempo di Dante soltanto quelle di 
Terenzio.”’ I. Del Lungo, La Divina Commedia, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1928, 
p. 550; c. “I will endeavor to give a complete list of the authors whom Dante 
himself cites, and with whose works he must, therefore, have known more or 
less directly and well:... Terence...’ T. Davidson, “The Teachers of 
Dante,’”’ The American Dante Society Yearbook (1891), p. 43. 
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PETRARCH’S ETHICAL PRINCIPLES 


ODERN views about Petrarch have been dominated by a con- 
ception of his ethical concerns which has markedly biased the 
interpretation of his life and work.’ The essential point of this con- 
ception is that Petrarch could not rise above a conflict between the 
demands of a medieval conscience and his worldly love of Laura and 
literature. Whether it is considered, on the one hand, that he was a 
man of weak and vacillating will or, on the other, that he was unable 
to come to grips with the spiritual import of his wordly interests, it 
is generally agreed that his ethical ideals were at war with his actual 
interests and activities. The traditional view is that, despite Pe- 
trarch’s influential career and his contemporary reputation as a 
master of moral philosophy, he was, in his inner life, a confused and 
tortured soul conquering new worlds without full consciousness of 
his own intentions. But this notion is, I believe, a false interpretation 
based upon the idea that the immediate cause of all moral problems 
is brute conflict between desires. In the modern analysis of ethical 
issues, there has been a tendency to neglect the positive influence of 
new ethical insight upon the reorientation and re-structuring of ex- 
perience. Indeed, the modern understanding of ethical problems is 
so undeveloped that one might have expected far more critical ex- 
amination of the supposed evidence that Petrarch could not come to 
grips with his own inner life. It is high time, then, for detailed re- 
consideration of what Petrarch has said about his moral concerns. 
This is a difficult task. There are four main bodies of evidence 
about Petrarch’s ethical interests: first, the Canzoniere; second, a 
voluminous correspondence covering many years; third, the little 
Latin treatise published under the title De contemptu mundi, sive 
secretum which was probably begun in 1342; and finally, a number of 
moral treatises begun later. But the earliest evidence of a deep con- 
cern with ethical issues is the well-known letter describing his ascent 


of Mount Ventoux in 1336.? Curiously enough, the content of this 


1 For discussion of the limitations of traditional notions, cf. C. Calcaterra, 
“Nuovi orientamenti negli studi Petrarcheschi,”’ Nella selva del Petrarca (Bo- 
logna, 1944), ch. I; and ‘‘Rassegna petrarchesca,”’ Giornale storico della let- 
teratura italiana, xc1 (1928), pp. 96-169; xcrv (1929), pp. 279-355; xevi 
(1930), pp. 88-103. 

2 Francisci Petrarcae epistolae de rebus familiaribus et variae, edit. J. Fracas- 
setti (Florence, 1859), 1v, 1. Hereafter referred to as Ep. fam. Cf. Francesco 
Petrarca, Le familiari, 4 vols., edit. V. Rossi: Edizione nazionale delle opere di 
Francesco Petrarca, vols. x—xu1 (Florence, 1933-44). For dates of letters, cf. 
Letters di Francesco Petrarca, 5 vols., trnsl. G. Fracassetti (Florence, 1863). 
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letter has not been correlated with statements in other letters written 
about the same time. It is the aim of this paper to consider the impli- 
cations of these early letters. In the report of his climb can be per- 
ceived, I believe, evidence of the birth of a new ethical insight. His 
other letters reveal that this insight pertained to the way that true 
values are to be known, to the nature of true values, and to the 
manner in which they are to be achieved. In short these early letters 
indicate that Petrarch’s sense of inner conflict arose not out of naked 
opposition between different systems of desire but out of insight into 
the possibility of a new and harmonious organization of interests on 
the basis of ethical principles not only compatible with humanistic 
attitudes but directly derived from them. 

The famous letter of 1336 was addressed to the Augustinian friar, 
Dionisio of Borgo San Sepolcro, whom he had met in Paris in 1333 
and who had given him a pocket-size copy of St. Augustine’s Con- 
fessions. On the summit of Mount Ventoux, Petrarch had been 
moved to consult this book and had hit upon the statement: ‘‘Men 
go abroad to admire the heights of mountains... and the long- 
winding courses of rivers...and themselves they neglect.’’ The 
whole letter is evidence of the impact of these words upon his spirit 
and later scholars have, consequently, come to regard the incident 
not only as the occasion of a deep spiritual awakening but also as 
symbolic of Petrarch’s whole spiritual history.* Although his worldli- 
ness led him to climb a mountain to see the view, his medieval 
conscience turned him at the top to an introspective examination of 
his own soul.‘ Six years later he began what has been considered to 
be a literal description or “confession” of this moral dilemma in the 
so-called Secretum.® The letter of 1336 apparently contains in germ 


* P. P. Gerosa, L’umanesimo agostiniano del Petrarca (Torino, 1925), p. 100: 
“Tl Secretum rappresenta dunque, nell’ evoluzione spirituale del Petrarca, un 
periodo signoreggiato in alto grado dall’imperativo categorico intimato al 
nostro da Agostino stesso sul Ventoso sei anni prima. Quest ammonimento é 
diventato il motivo originario e fondamentale del libro in cui il Petrarca, 
seguendo appunto un tale principio, 6 venuto sviscerando |’animo suo.” 

4G. Koerting, Petrarca’s Leben und Werke: Geschichte der Litteratur Italiens 
im Zeitalter der Renatssance, 1 (Leipzig, 1878), p. 110: “Es ist das ein ganz 
eigenthiimliches Bild: Petrarca auf der Héhe des Mont Ventoux versunken 
in halb sentimentale, halb religidse Betrachtungen, halb ein vom Weltschmerz 
angehauchter moderner Tourist, halb ein im bedingungslosen Glauben sein 
Seelenheil suchender mittelalterlicher Asket.”’ 

5 Entitled in fourteenth century manuscripts and probably by Petrarch 
himself, De secreto conflictu curarum mearum, but later known as De contemptu 
mundi, sive secretum. Cf. Opera omnia (Basle, 1554), 1, 374-416; English trans- 
lation: W. H. Draper, Petrarch’s Secret, or The Soul’s Conflict with Passion 


(London, 1911). 
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the whole theme of the Secretum; it has been held to be both a prel- 
ude and a summary of the book.* Moreover, this letter has been 
considered a clue to the exact development of Petrarch’s ascetic 
conscience. ‘‘The third year has not yet passed,”’ he declares, “‘since 
that perverse and evil desire, which had full possession of me and 
ruled without opposition in the court of my heart, began to find a 
rebel struggling against it.”’7 This is undoubtedly a reference to the 
establishment of his friendship with Dionisio and to his subsequent 
reading of the Confessions. According to Méziéres, ‘‘As soon as the 
lover of Laura became acquainted with the Confessions, there awak- 
ened within him a sense of remorse and an impulse to imitate such a 
noble example by resisting the enticements of passion and by com- 
batting the love of woman through the love of God.’’* But it was on 
Mount Ventoux that this incipient emotional conflict is thought to 
have come to full consciousness. Here, the desire for virtue sup- 
posedly first asserted itself in vigorous and explicit opposition to his 
former interests. Yet if the account of this experience is read with- 
out the presupposition that Petrarch’s ethical problem centered upon 
a brute opposition between desires and if those sections of the report 
which probably represent post facto reflections are separated from 
those which pertain to actual occurrences, the letter clearly indi- 
cates that Petrarch awakened not to a conflict between desires but 
to an ideal principle for resolving such conflict 

The things which later stood out in his mind were as follows. After 
passing a night in the village at the foot of the mount, he set out 
upon the expedition with his brother and two servants. They met a 
shepherd who had made the ascent fifty years before and who was, 
consequently, able to point out to them a path up the mountain. 
During the climb, in which Petrarch often became separated from 
his brother, the analogy between man’s moral efforts and his own 
laborious progress up the hill occurred to him. But it is an interesting 
indication of Petrarch’s outlook that in his retrospective description 
of this fact he emphasized the contrast as well as the similarity be- 
tween moral and physical effort. “‘I do not know but that it ought to 
be far easier to attain that which can be accomplished in the flicker 


6 Cf. E. Carlini-Minguzza, Studio sul Secretum di Francesco Petrarca 
(Bologna, 1906), pp. 19-31. 

7 Ep. fam., tv, 1. Because this letter is so well known and the Latin text of 
all the letters generally available, the Latin of the original will not be cited. 
All quotations have been directly translated from Fracassetti’s text. 

8 A. Méziéres, Pétrarque (Paris, 1868), p. 67. 

® Carlini- Minguzza, op. cit., p. 19: “E perd solamente nel 1336. . . scoppid 
nell’animo suo quell’acuto dolore che preludia al Secretum.” 
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of an eye without any local motion by the agile and immortal soul 
than that which can only be slowly achieved through the subservi- 
ence of a frail and mortal body weighed down by the burden of its 
limbs.’’ When he reached the top, the sight of the Alps reminded him 
of Italy and inspired a nostalgic mood, but his reaction against this 
sentiment shows how little he was the creature of his passions. “I 
confess that I sighed for the skies of Italy, seen with the mind rather 
than by the eye, and I was seized by deep longing to see again my 
friend and my fatherland, but I rebuked this softness of manly feel- 
ing, although an excuse for it is not lacking in the testimony of great 
writers.”’ His attention then turned from the far-flung view to an 
equally extensive survey of the years through which he had just 
passed. “I said to myself, ‘Today ends the tenth year since you dis- 
missed your boyish studies and left Bologna; and, O Eternal God! 
O Changeless Wisdom! how many and how great have been the 
changes in your habits in the intervening time!’’”’ Here the tone ap- 
pears to be one not of remorse but rather of praise of Providence. 
Yet the reflection which immediately follows is in different vein. It 
is introduced by a cryptic phrase which clearly marks a break in 
thought: “I leave out many things.” Above all, because of the form 
of this reflection, it is difficult to consider it merely an account of 
thoughts on the mountain. It is even possible that the first section 
of the following quotation represents a much later interpolation. 

I leave out many things. I am not yet in port so that I can safely recall the 
tempestuous events of the past. Perhaps the time will come when I will run 
through them all in the very order in which they occurred, saying with your 
Augustine: ‘I wish to remember my unclean acts and the carnal corruption 
of my soul, not that I may love them, but that I may love thee, my God.’ 
Indeed, much of the uncertainty and annoying trouble of earlier days still 
faces me. What I used to love, I love no longer. I lie! I still love, but I love 
less. Again I lie! I love but with more shame and regret. At last, I speak the 
truth. Indeed, it is so: I love, but what I would prefer not to love, whati 
would like to have hated. Nevertheless, I love, but unwillingly, and by force, 
with sorrow and grief... . Thus I was carried by thought through the whole 
ten years. Then, having consigned my cares to the past, I asked myself about 
the future, ‘If perhaps you should hold on to fleeting life for another ten years, 
and improve in virtue as rapidly as in the last two years you have turned 
from previous obstinacy through the combination of a new will with the old, 
would you not then be able, if not with certainty, at least with hope, to meet 
death in your fortieth year and forget with tranquillity about any further life 
running into old age?’ These and similar thoughts went coursing through my 
mind, father.!® 


1° A slight emendation of Fracassetti’s text by Cochin on the basis of Ms. 


Par. 8568 has been accepted here. Cf. H. Cochin, Le frére de Pétrarque et le 
livre Du Repos des Religieux (Paris, 1903), p. 40, n. 1: “Quod amare solebam, 
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Obviously, these thoughts reveal two different moods, one of opti- 
mism pertaining to progress in the last ten years, and one of conflict 
and remorse arising out of love. But because the reference to tor- 
mented love contrasts so sharply with the remainder of Petrarch’s 
meditation and because it reflects so clearly his state of mind at the 
moment of writing, emotional antagonism to love does not appear 
to have been the immediate correlate of the mood of hope suggested 
by the review of his new resolves. In short, the two attitudes do not 
seem to have moved from the same center. Thus, there is good reason 
for believing that the chief significance of Petrarch’s experience was 
not merely that it created or heightened a contrast between secular 
and ascetic religious impulses, as it has been generally assumed. 
This is further indicated by the fact that he did not later think of the 
inspiration to look into Augustine’s Confessions as in sharp contrast 
with his interest in his physical surroundings. It was merely the 
product of general exaltation of soul. ‘While I marveled at these 
various objects, now savoring something earthly, now allowing my 
soul to be carried upward as my body had been, it occurred to me to 
look into the book of Augustine’s Confessions, the gift of your love.” 
The passage upon which his attention fell and which he read to his 
brother astounded him so much that he broke off his reading 
abruptly and became absorbed in his thoughts. The description of 
these reflections amounts to a double definition of what St. Augus- 
tine’s words had meant to him. He first declares that his own experi- 
ence reminded him of those moments when Augustine and Athana- 
sius had undergone deep spiritual changes through similar chance 
consultation of books. Second, he outlines the reflections upon life 
which his own experience inspired and these are an explicit key to 
the real meaning of the event. But to understand them, it is neces- 
sary to stop and view the incident as a whole. 

Why should Petrarch have been so excited by the sentence, ‘“‘Men 
go abroad to admire the heights of mountains . . . and themselves 
they neglect’”’? This statement in itself refers not to a contrast be- 
tween different kinds of desire but to a contrast between different 
types of knowledge. In the Confessions, it was inspired by St. Augus- 
tine’s admiration for the mystery of consciousness. It expresses the 
conviction that self-knowledge is the key to any understanding of 
the principles which govern the life of man. And the reflections which 





iam non amo. Mentior: amo; sed parcius. Iterum ecce mentitus sum: amo; sed 
verecundius, sed tristius.”” Fracassetti does not include the words in italics. 
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Petrarch reports as flowing from the discovery of this passage clearly 
show that the element which Petrarch himself regarded as central in 
this experience was insight into the significance of self-knowledge. 

I pondered in silence how inadequate are the purposes of men, who, neg- 
lecting the noblest part of their being and seeking without what can be found 
within, pour out their strength in multiple endeavors and waste themselves in 
vain shows. ... This also ran through my mind at every step. If we do not 
hesitate to undergo so much sweat and labor to bring the body a little nearer 
to heaven, what cross, prison, or sting should keep the soul from approaching 
God by trampling under foot the swollen heights of pride and merely human 


destinies? 


Men, in short, do not know true values and this blindness is inti- 
mately connected with their failure to know themselves. Positive 
insight into the connection between true values and an understand- 
ing of self would appear, then, to have been the most obvious char- 
acteristic of his experience. Even the author’s luxurious metaphors 
do not obscure the fact that what was predominant in his mind was 
not an extrinsic relationship between virtue and effort but the in- 
violable selfhood and intrinsic self-determination of the soul. He 
quotes from Virgil: ‘‘Happy is he who is able to know the causes of 
things and tread under foot inexorable fate, the fear of death, and 
the din of greedy hell.’”’ Why should pagan praise of understanding 
have been introduced here if the ethical significance of understanding 
had not been the very subject of Petrarch’s thought? Final proof of 
this is offered by his conclusion. After explaining how he had has- 
tened to write before his mood should change, he closes the letter 
with a request for aid not to control his passions but to dedicate his 


thoughts to a new employment. 


And so take note, most loving father, that I wish nothing in me to be hidden 
from your eyes and that I earnestly reveal to you not only my whole life but 
also my single thoughts. Pray, I beg you, that these thoughts, so long wander- 
ing and unsettled, may soon take a stand, and that after useless tossing about 
among many things, they may turn themselves to that which alone is good, 


true, certain, and enduring. Farewell. 


An insight into the use of self-knowledge for ethical ends seems, then, 
to have been the main content of Petrarch’s experience on Mount 
Ventoux. 

But what was the significance which Petrarch saw in self-knowl- 
edge? Curiously enough, little attention has been given to the close 
connection between Petrarch’s ethical attitude and his literary views. 
Gerosa has, indeed, emphasized the subjectivism common to both, 
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but the very conception of Petrarch which marks modern scholar- 
ship presupposes an intrinsic opposition between his literary and his 
ethical interests."! Yet careful consideration of Petrarch’s early no- 
tions about literature reveals that before 1336, in all probability, he 
had formulated a theory of mind which easily lent itself to the de- 
velopment of a particular ethical point of view and that after 1336 a 
fully developed ethical theory was implied in his literary outlook. In 
short, his later ideas about literature reflect the independent de- 
velopment of an ethical theory out of earlier literary attitudes and 
are, therefore, a clue to the significance of the incident on Mount 
Ventoux. 

Petrarch’s favorite early correspondent with reference to literary 
matters was Tommaso Caloria of Messina who died in 1341. The 
second and third of the surviving letters to Tommaso were probably 
written about 1335 or 1336, and they reveal that there existed in 
Petrarch’s mind a sharp contrast between discursive, logical reason- 
ing and reflective processes of thought. The first letter condemns 
those who would make logic the whole aim of study, for, in truth, 
they do not know at what they aim: fame, gain, pleasure, or happi- 
ness.!? They mistake a mere means for an end. In the second of these 
letters, Petrarch makes the point that literary originality springs 
from deep reflection by which he means the centering of conscious- 
ness upon intuitive processes of valuation." The theme of the letter 
is the proper use to be made of the works of others, and Petrarch’s 
answer is organized around three ideas. The first is that authors 
must assimilate the meanings of others and transform them into new 
forms of expression just as beestransmute nectar into wax and honey. 
His second point is that at the very root of effective expression lies 
the recognition of one’s own limitations. This does not mean ac- 
ceptance of lack of effort but realization that any progress in under- 
standing, which is the true mark of humanity, always reveals further 
fields of human ignorance. It is wise, then, to be content with the 
talents God has given us. “Genius must lend itself to effort and in 
its turn be born up by deep reflection, but, above all, not be forced to 
climb beyond its own capacities.’”’ Petrarch’s third point is the type 
of study proper to literary expression. It is not ostentatious disputa- 
tion but quiet meditation which makes the learned man. Not glory 


" Cf. P. P. Gerosa, L’umanesimo agostiniano del Petrarca (Torino, 1925). 
2 Bp. fam., 1, 6. 
18 Bp. fam., 1, 7. 
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but truth and virtue are the aims of study. “Indeed, unless we pro- 
pose to seem more than we are, the truth in silence will please us 
more than the applause of the senseless mob. . . . Many noble talents 
are stifled by the love of pleasure and by the perverse opinions of 
the mob. While the former evil arises from within ourselves, the 
latter surrounds us, enervates the soul, and keeps it from the per- 
ception of truth.”’ The inner assimilation of meaning, reliance upon 
one’s own native talents, and deep meditative study are, then, the 
prerequisites of literary originality, and the message of the letter as 
a whole is that true eloquence depends upon an appreciative and 
reflective use of mind. Consciousness must be centered upon the 
intuition of values and suffused with personal convictions about the 
meaning of experience. 

This interest in evaluative processes of thought obviously lent 
itself to ethical development. Another personality living in another 
age might, indeed, have emphasized aesthetic to the exclusion of 
ethical appreciations, but Petrarch not only made no distinction be- 
tween the two but, in stressing the significance of humility and of 
devotion to truth and virtue, clearly tended to emphasize the ethical 
aspects of the apprehension of values. Moreover, his insistence upon 
the contrast between logical reasoning and the reflective intuition 
of values could easily develop into the conviction that appreciative 
reflection is the only source of knowledge about true values. Such a 
conviction obviously represents a particular approach to ethical 
problems. Although there is no evidence of this conviction in Pe- 
trarch’s early letters, the tendency toward it is there.I believe that it 
was the pressure of an exalted desire for high spiritual achievement 
which led Petrarch on Mount Ventoux to see in the words of St. 
Augustine contrasting self-knowledge with other interests an en- 
dorsement of intuitive reflection as the basis of all true knowledge 
about values. Because Petrarch’s early letters reveal an attitude 
which would have become ethically significant exactly through this 
conviction, it does not seem far-fetched to suppose that this was the 
first and most general meaning of his insight. But the full effect of 
his experience cannot be attributed merely to the realization that 
values are to be known only through a direct study of the qualities 
of experience. The main ethical problem is not how values are to be 
known but what they are and how they are to be achieved. There is 
significant evidence in letters written shortly after the incident on 
Mount Ventoux that this was, indeed, true in Petrarch’s case. 
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A letter of December 1336, to Giacomo Colonna, Bishop of Lom- 
bez, contains many hints of deep concern about the nature of true 
values." Petrarch’s jovial friend had apparently written to chide 
him for counterfeiting a desire to visit him at Rome by claiming that 
Petrarch has become a skilled deceiver of the world, and as proof, 
Petrarch’s supposed reverence for St. Augustine and his love of an 
apparently fictitious Laura are cited. In his reply, Petrarch turns the 
tables by expanding the idea of “deception’ into a metaphor de- 
scribing the whole relationship between true and false values. From 
the spiritual point of view, the world is mere appearance and its 
standards false. To be faithful to true values is to “deceive’ the 
world. Now, this use of the term “‘deception”’ gets its force from the 
assumption that worldly things are really incommensurable with 
true values. To adhere to one is to be falsely measured in terms of the 
other. To be judged true and stable by the world is to be deceptive 
and unstable with reference to reality. This contrast between differ- 
ent spheres of reality is reflected directly and specifically in the forms 
of self-knowledge by which men measure their own natures and 
ideals. 


Anyone with his eyes open sees how the world, which is man’s great de- 
ceiver, commends by a sprinkling of bitter-sweet a life entangled in its snares, 
but we deliberately lend ourselves to this fraud by determinedly neglecting 
the counsel of Apollo and remaining ignorant of our own true natures. This 
man is swollen with pride under the illusion that it is greatness and distinction 
of soul; that one is seized by malice and fraud which pass themselves off as 
prudence. ... Vice is masked and vicious monsters lurk behind deceptive ap- 
pearances. . 

What name, then, would you apply to the man who, in this dangerous, 
slippery, and deceptive path, had been made so cautious by nature or experi- 
ence that, appearing outwardly like others but completely different in mind 
and soul, was able to elude the snares of the world and himself deceive it? 
Where, indeed, are you to look for such a man? His nature must be lofty as 
well as stable, sincere, and solicitous of the fortunes of others. Yet you apply 
this name to me, an honor, indeed, if you were not joking. But if it is not true 
today, I pray God who is able to raise even the dead, that it may become true 
before I die. 


Some idea about the nature of true values is obviously implied in 
this discussion of standards, but what is this idea? What is the exact 
character of the contrast between true and false values? Does it 
spring from a contrast between objects and realities external to 
man? Does it arise from different types of relationships between 
man and the universe around him? The key to Petrarch’s answer lies 


« Ep. fam., u, 9. 
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in the fact that, in elucidating this contrast, he emphasizes the con- 
trast between different types of self-knowledge. It is human experi- 
ence itself which reveals the nature of true values. False standards 
are those which result from taking external, worldly things as a 
measure of experience. The gap between true and false is so sharp 
because true values are by their very nature intrinsic to human ex- 
perience. They are unique ends which correspond to the basic, in- 
herent drive of the soul. They represent forces which manifest 
themselves only in experience. The contrast between different types 
of self-knowledge does not arise, then, from some prior intellectual 
distinction between types of value; instead, it is self-knowledge it- 
self which reveals the incommensurability of true values with 
worldly things. 

Further evidence of this approach to the nature of values can be 
seen in the next portion of Petrarch’s letter to Giacomo Colonna 
where he refutes the charge that because he has not torn himself 
away from the classics, his attachment to Augustine cannot be 
genuine. He emphasizes Augustine’s own use of the classics and in- 
sists with deep feeling that he has adhered to Augustine’s true spirit. 
His devotion to Augustine’s ideas is no illusion or dream. 


Instead, you should have said that when I meditate upon them, my whole life 
seems nothing but an airy dream full of fugitive fantasies. As if from a heavy 
sleep, I am at times awakened by that reading but my eyelids fall together 
again under the bitter pressure of mortality; I awaken again, but again I sleep. 
My will fluctuates so that my desires conflict and wound me in their strife. 


Thus the outer man fights against the inner. 


Here again, the contrast between true and false standards is pecul- 
iarly associated with the qualities of human experience. 

This view of values reflects an independent development of ethical 
insight. In the letters of 1335-1336 to Tommaso Caloria, there is 
evidence only of interest in the significance of ethical appreciations 
for literature. There is no evidence of concern about the nature of 
true values. Here, on the other hand, the point is that true values 
are intrinsic to the human spirit and dependent upon the inherent 
movements of the soul. This fact suggests that on Mount Ventoux, 
in the midst of essentially ethical speculations and reflections, Pe- 
trarch suddenly perceived in Augustine’s commendation of self- 
knowledge the idea that true values are themselves of such a nature 
that they can only be known through the reflective and intuitive 


study of experience. 
What, however, was the practical significance of this insight? Did 
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Petrarch believe that an understanding of the true nature of values 
merely guides the conscience in its demands upon the will? Can 
understanding of self do more than indicate the desires and actions 
to be encouraged or avoided? Did the direct intuition of experience 
have for Petrarch any significance beyond that of directing con- 
scious choices and intentions? Traditionally, it has been supposed 
that the chief practical result of Petrarch’s ethical insight was to 
encourage an ascetic effort to renounce the activities connected with 
his worldly admiration of Laura and fame. But did he believe that 
the realization of true values depends primarily upon proper choices? 
What, in short, was the basic character of his ethical attitude? An 
answer can be found in the fourth of Petrarch’s letters to Tommaso 
Caloria.’ Because of the ethical implications of Petrarch’s early 
literary views, it is not strange that repercussions of his ethical atti- 
tude, after it had matured, should have manifested themselves in his 
discussion of literature. Probably at Vaucluse in December, 1338, 
Petrarch wrote to Tommaso on the subject of the relation between 
eloquence and equanimity of soul. The point of the letter is that 
there is a reciprocal relationship between the inner organization of 
the spirit and the outer forms of expression. 


The word is no small index of the soul, and the soul is the governor of 
the word; each depends upon the other. The soul is hidden in the breast; the 
word goes forth into the world; but the soul accompanies the egress of 
the word and makes it what it will. In public, the word proclaims the nature of 
the soul but remains under its dominion. . . . Unless desires are first reduced to 
a mutual harmony, which only wisdom, never cleverness, can achieve, incon- 
sistency of act and word will prevail in the midst of conflicting cares. But a 
well disposed mind like the tranquillity of a mountain is always serene and 
quiet. It knows what it wills, and what it really wills, it does not stop willing. 
And even though it may not be trained in the refinements of the art of ora- 
tory, it elicits from itself a lofty, poised and harmonious eloquence. 


Petrarch’s point here is not that great literature depends upon ideas 
about the soul or about true values but that the inner organization 
and orientation of desire is intrinsically reflected in the very essence 
of the thought which is expressed. 

But this doctrine seems merely to make literature an adjunct of 
ethics. Eloquence depends upon the appreciation of values rooted in 
the ethical organization of experience.” If the cultivation of virtue is 
all-important to expression, why devote attention to literary study 





8 Ep. fam., t, 8. 
‘6 For the immediate manifestation of this outlook in Petrarch’s work, ef. 
J. H. Whitfield, Petrarch and the Renascence (Oxford, 1943), ch. IV: “The 


Reflective Temperament of Petrarch.” 
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itself? Petrarch’s reply is that the relation between the soul and elo- 
quence is a reciprocal one. If the state of the soul influences the mind, 
it is also true that the mind has the power to influence the soul. 
Hence, mind has an independent role to play in life, and intellectual 
appreciations must be cultivated through observation, study, and 
reflection. But it is to be noted that the function which gives to 
literature this independent significance is an ethical one. Proper 
understanding of experience exercises intrinsic influence upon desire 
and will. Petrarch’s conception of the ultimate import of eloquence 
not only reflects the maturing of his ethical theory but is an impor- 
tant clue to the nature of that theory. In his letter he develops the 
notion of the ethical function of literature through two arguments. 
The first is that we should cultivate eloquence for the benefit of 
others. It enables us to create those examples which sway the soul; 
it permits us to communicate our achievements to future ages; and 
it allows us to contribute something to the eternal problem of giving 
form and expression to the truth. 


Moreover, it can scarcely be denied that only after the restlessness of soul, 
which if allowed to rage unchecked would prevent a happy outcome, is quieted 
and only after time is devoted to the study of eloquence is any excellence of 
expression achieved. Even if eloquence were not necessary to us because the 
mind, relying upon its own strength and displaying its goods in silence, could 
dispense with the aid of words, we ought to labor for the benefit of others with 
whom we live, for there is no doubt but that many of their souls can be 
strengthened by our expressions. Perhaps, however, you will object, saying: 
‘How much safer for us and more efficacious for them it would be to influence 
them by setting before their eyes the example of our virtues by the beauty 
of which they may be inspired to imitation.’ Nature has, indeed, determined 
that we are much better and more easily stimulated by deeds than by words, 
and that we rise much more quickly by this route to every peak of virtue. I, 
indeed, am not of contrary opinion. ... Yet how much eloquence can do to 
shape human life is known both from the works of many authors and from the 
evidence of daily experience. How many whom the example of those who 
were speaking could not touch at all, have we seen converted in our own age 
from a most wicked life to humble repentance through the force of words. . . . 

It must be added that by study we are able to bring into our presence many 
things that belong to a far distant region. Our own resources and experience 
would perhaps never discover those things which are brought to us by words. 
Indeed, how much we may contribute to posterity can best be measured if we 
recall how much the discoveries of our ancestors have conferred upon us... . 

Although ten thousand years may pass and centuries be added to centuries, 
there will never be sufficient praise of virtue nor sufficient directions for loving 
God and hating passion; never will the discovery of new things be barred to 
sharp intelligence. Let us be of good spirit, therefore; we do not labor in vain. 
Neither will they labor vainly who are born after many ages when the old 
world is nearing its end. Instead, we ought to fear that before men cease to 
— zealous human efforts may not be able to penetrate into the heart of 
truth. 











* anoue 
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His second argument is that through study and meditation, we trans- 
form our own desires and he cites his own experience in retirement 
at Vaucluse as evidence. 


Finally, even though the love of others does not urge us, nevertheless, it 
is best and most fruitful for ourselves not to neglect the study of eloquence. I 
cannot speak for others; and even for myself, I cannot hope to explain easily 
how valuable in my retirement are those well-known words and letters which 
I have not only studied but also read aloud and which I employ to spur my 
lagging soul; or how reflection upon my own works and those of others de- 
lights my soul; or how much I feel myself freed from gross and bitter an- 
noyances by that reading. And I am all the more helped by these things at 
times because they are more appropriate to my ills than those remedies which 
are applied by the physician to sickness and to pain. And I would never make 
any progress if those health-giving words did not soothe my mind and, by 
inspiring me to more frequent recollection through a certain quality of in- 
herent sweetness, gradually penetrate into my soul and transfix it with new 
points which are ever added. Farewell. 


The deepest reason for intellectual endeavor is, therefore, ethics. 
Literature is not only rooted in ethical qualities; it is also a means of 
developing them.” Behind this point of view obviously lies a particular 
ethical theory. To say that value appreciations have an intrinsic 
influence upon desire is to suppose that the movements of the soul 
are inextricably bound up with intellectual valuations. It implies 
that conception not only influences choice, but, in the form of deep 
appreciations, itself molds the very structure of desire. The signifi- 
cance of this point of view obviously cannot be understood if ethical 
activity is thought to be merely the application of a rationally con- 
ceived rule of life to desire. Petrarch’s attitude goes behind the disci- 
pline of desire to the very roots of the will itself. For him, the ethical 
problem was not what to do but what to want deeply and com- 
pletely. The remedy for unwanted desires is not to repress them but 
to undermine their inner structure by changing the valuations from 
which they stem. True values are intrinsic to the ultimate tendencies 
of the soul itself, but it is the conscious appreciation of this fact 
which alone actualizes and directs these tendencies. Self-knowledge, 
in short, is the key to spiritual self-determination. 

This is an extremely significant ethical doctrine. Much of Pe- 
trarch’s later work is either directly or indirectly an elaboration of it. 
Yet there are no clear traces of it before 1336. On the other hand, the 
letters which were written shortly after that time certainly express 
it. The request to Dionisio to pray that Petrarch may turn all his 


17 This point of view is further elaborated in later letters, cf. Ep. fam., v1, 
4; x, 5; xvu, 1. 
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thoughts to one end, the statment to the Bishop of Lombez that the 
reading of Augustine “awakens” him to reality, and the assertion to 
Tommaso that his reflections penetrate and transfix his soul all sug- 
gest the thought, so difficult to grasp, that meditation has not only 
an extrinsic but an intrinsic influence upon desire. Literature and 
ethics here become so interdependent that the subtle significance of 
the relationship escapes easy definition. True eloquence and moral 
perfection become parallel manifestations of a single intrinsic rela- 
tionship between mind and will. The importance of this doctrine for 
Petrarch’s later ethical and literary attitudes combined with its 
obvious basis in his interest in deep, appreciative reflection suggests 
than an insight into the intrinsic influence of understanding upon 
the will was the essential content of his experience on Mount 
Ventoux. Like the peak which placed before his eyes the half-hidden 
depths of new horizons, the words of St. Augustine probably opened 
up his mind to the semi-mystic perspective of a will completely sub- 
limated through mind. It was this, I believe, which constituted 


Petrarch’s real spiritual awakening. 
Dayton PHILLIPS 


Stanford University 
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A POSSIBLE ITALIAN MODEL FOR 
DON QUIXOTE 


MAN of generous instincts and noble nature, living in the six- 

teenth century, was so interested in chivalric romances, espe- 
cially the A madis of Gaul, that his whole attitude towards life was in- 
fluenced by them, and he attempted to guide his conduct by the 
ideals of chivalry. But in so doing, he failed to see the gulf between 
the ideal world of romance and the reality of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion era in which he lived. His actions were fantastically idealistic 
and entirely out of keeping with the trend of the times; he brought on 
himself and those closest to him only trouble and difficulty, and in 
the end catastrophe, dying in ruin and disillusionment. 

This is of course a description of the main traits of the character of 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote. But it also fits closely a less famous per- 
sonage of real life: the Italian poet Bernardo Tasso (1493-1569), 
the father of Torquato Tasso and the author of the chivalric epic 
Amadigi (1543-1557; pub. 1560). As is well known, Bernardo 
brought ruin on. himself and his family by advising his master, 
Prince Ferrante Sanseverino of Salerno, to follow patriotism and 
honor and to oppose the introduction of the Inquisition at Naples in 
1547; when Prince Ferrante did so and, losing, was forced to leave 
Naples, Bernardo followed him into exile at Paris. Later, Bernardo 
lived at Rome, where he was joined by his son Torquato in 1554; he 
was so poor that he described himself as having to stay in bed to 
mend his single pair of hose.! During his absence from Naples, his 
wife Porzia de’ Rossi died (1556), perhaps poisoned by her brothers, 
and his daughters were forced into conventual life. Although in ex- 
treme poverty, he scraped together money to pay for printing his 
own Amadigi, which he vainly hoped would better his financial 
status, and Torquato’s first chivalric poem, Rinaldo (1562). Ber- 
nardo spent his last years in northern Italy, after his son had become 
established at the court of Ferrara, and finally died at Ostiglia in 
1569, still in wretched poverty. If we were to choose a single word 
to describe Bernardo Tasso’s career, it could only be quizotic. 


1 Quoted by Symonds, Renaissance in Italy: The Catholic Reaction, ch. 7. 
Symonds’ description of the details of Bernardo’s poverty-stricken idealism 
brings out the similarity to Don Quixote with greater relief than is possible in 


this brief note. 
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It seems at least possible that Bernardo Tasso may have afforded 
Cervantes an initial hint for the character which he later developed 
as Don Quixote. The fundamental similarities between Tasso and 
Quixote are too close to be explained away as mere accident, espe- 
cially: 1) the interest in chivalric romance, particularly Amadis, of 
which we know Cervantes approved? and which he might well have 
known in Bernardo Tasso’s version, which was very popular in its 
time; 2) the effort to follow the principles of chivalrous behavior in 
one’s own life; and 3) the disharmony with the times and resultant 
misfortune and ultimate catastrophe. There is apparently no way, 
in the state of our present scanty knowledge of Cervantes’ years in 
Italy (1569-1575), of proving that he had any specific contact 
(direct or indirect) with the Tasso family. But we know that Cer- 
vantes was a passionate admirer of Italian culture and literature, in- 
cluding the younger Tasso.* Certainly he would have had an excel- 
lent opportunity during his stay in Italy, both at Rome and Naples, 
to read the Amadigi and to hear of the unfortunate career and end 
of its author, who had died less than a year before Cervantes’ arrival 
in Italy. We know, also, that Cervantes was not averse to introduc- 
ing elements from his own experience into his work,‘ for instance his 
plays (e.g., El Trato de Argel, Los Bafios de Argel or, in Don Quizote, 
the episodes of Ginés de Pasamonte' and the history of the captive 
captain.® Naturally, the scene in which he laid Don Quixote, and the 
specific traits with which he endowed his hero and his actions, were 
of Cervantes’ own invention; but at least the germ of the conception 
of the ingenioso hidalgo may have come to him from a knowledge of 
Bernardo Tasso’s life and misfortunes. 

Rosert A. HAL, Jr. 


Cornell University 


2 Cf. Don Quizote, part I, ch. 6. 

*Cf. W. J. Entwistle, Cervantes (Oxford, 1940), 18-19. 

* As pointed out to me by Prof. J. G. Fucilla (personal communication). 
I am also indebted to Professors W. L. Fichter and Homero Seris for discus- 
sion of the suggestion embodied in this note. 

5 Part I, ch. 22. 

* Part I, ch. 39-41. 
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IMPRESSIONI LEOPARDIANE DI MILANO E 
D’ALTRI LUOGHI 


| Pin ieiadeine-maegd é anche la cronaca viva dell’attivita letteraria 
Leopardi: tanti sono i particolari che il Poeta offre al lettore circa 
i disegni di opere, su i rapporti con gli editori, sulle cure dedicate alle 
stampe. 

Perd, accanto allo studioso, al letterato, al filosofo non raramente 
compare il Leopardi osservatore acuto di uomini e di cose. 

Ecco, per esempio, l’abate Cancellieri:' dotto, sf, ma anche in- 
sopportabile per le estreme lodi che dice in faccia a chiunque lo va a 
trovare...E monsignor Angelo Mai? Rispettabile, rispettabilis- 
simo, vero patriarca della dottrina antiquaria; ma anche assai abile 
a scansar fastidi: ‘‘mostra di voler soddisfare a ciascuno e fa in 
ultimo il suo comodo.’”? 

Impressioni vive, insomma; e tali ad ascoltar Paolina, erano 
giudicate anche a Recanati: “Ci avete pure divertito parland.. delle 
inutili grandezze di Roma e degli uomini di nuovo conio, che biso- 
gnerebbe creare per rendere proporzionate le sue fabbriche alla 
grandezza e al numero dei suoi abitanti.’” 

Pit in 14, il quadro é della citt&é moderna; ed ecco Milano specimen 
di Parigi, con le sue attrattive mondane. .. . 

Ma anche a Milano (osserva, melanconicamente Giacomo) gli 
uomini sono cosi partout ailleurs e quello che fa pit rabbia é@ che 
tutti ti guardano in viso e ti squadrano da capo a piedi....’’* Né 
pit: né meno come a Recanati; anzi come a Monte Morello che lassi, 
a Recanati, é luogo di pubblico passeggio. 

Pit’ mite il giudizio su i bolognesi (a Bologna gli uomini sono 
“‘“vespe senza pungolo,’”> e tutta fervida di entusiasmo |’ammirazione 
per genti e terre di Toscana: “ . . . questa cara e benedetta Toscana, 
la quale ardentemente desidero che mi sia conceduto di chiamare mia 
seconda patria.’’* E nobile riconoscenza cosi verso i generosi “amici 
di Toscana” che al Poeta infermo avevano affettuosamente soc- 
corso, anche nell’apprezzare l’edizione fiorentina dei Canti come pure 
verso ogni altro ospite cortese di Firenze o di Pisa. 

1 Al padre, a Recanati: da Roma, 9 dic. 1822. 

2 Ibidem. 

3 Lettera di Paolina Leopardi, da Recanati, a Giacomo, in Roma, il 9 dic. 
1922. Cf. Piergili, Lettere Scritte a G. L. dai suot Parenti. Firenze, Le Monnier, 
1898, p. 46. 

‘ Al fratello Carlo, a Recanati: da Milano, 31 luglio, 1825. 

5 Tbidem. 


§ Al cav. G. B. Zannoni, Segretario dell’ Accademia della Crusca. Da Firenze, 
27 marzo, 1832. 
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Ed é giusto riconoscere che a Bologna e in Toscana al genio del 
Poeta e ai meriti del letterato non mancarono omaggie pubbliche at- 
testazioni quale quella, forse ambita, della nomina ad accademico 


della Crusca.’? “Ognuno ti ama, ti desidera .. . ”;® gli scriveva, ap- 
punto da Firenze, Pietro Giordani. 
* * * 


Certamente, alle cresciute strettezze o almeno al rammarico di non 
poter pil provvedere a se stesso con la propria fatica, si deve non 
poco dell’aspra malinconia di queste lettere napoletane. Si ag- 
giungano le circostanze eccezionali create dalla ripetuta comparsa 
del colera, e il quadro di tristezza sara compiuto; ma non per tutto 
questo si dilegua dall’animo la impressione penosa di un’asprezza di 
giudizio non pid contenuta e che pur cede, in sull’estremo, ad ac- 
corata rassegnazione: “...io fard ogni possibile per rivederla in 
qualunque stagione; perché io mi do fretta, persuaso ormai dai fatti 
di quello che ho sempre preveduto, che il termine prescritto da Dio 
alla mia vita non sia molto lontano.”’ Cosi al padre, da Napoli, il 
21 maggio del 1837. Ma la luce della vita di Giacomo Leopardi é 
l’amicizia, intesa, “come vita di due anime” e non “quale se la 
dipinge il volgo tutta vezzi e complimenti e sorrisi.’’ Cosi il De 
Sanctis; e credo intenda soprattutto del gran conforto che all’anima 
travagliata del Poeta ebbe a derivare, per tanti anni, dalla co- 
munione di spiriti con Pietro Giordani. 

Iuveni hominem. .. . E il grido del letterato (anzi del “dittatore 
lettario’”’) che vede, finalmente innanzi a sé disegnarsi “il perfetto 
scrittore italiano,’’® né quasi crede di averlo discoperto nel solitario 
giovinetto recanatese. E anche alla solitudine, a Giacomo duramente 
incresciosa, il Giordani ascrive quel tanto miracolosamente rapido 
maturarsi dell’intelletto nella quotidiana meditazione su pagine im- 
mortali. 

“‘.. Mi pare che l’uomo studioso possa vivere, forse, meglio 
nelle piccole (citta) che nelle grandi...’° e pud esser vero, ma 
nell’intenzione affettuosa del Giordani deve leggere, qui ed altrove, 
soltanto un conforto all’anima del Poeta ogni giorno pid insofferente 
delle angustie recantesi. E quando la prolungata prigionia sta per 
diventare, fatalmente, anche un male del corpo anche allora Pietro 
Giordani dara attestazione di amicizia generosa. “Se alla salute é 
indispensabile l’uscire un poco di cost{, mi inginocchierd a vostro 


’ Cfr. la cit. lettera a G. B. Zannoni. 

* Lettera di Pietro Giordani, da Firenze, 8 maggio 1828. Cfr. Giacomo 
Leopardi, Lettere scelte (inclusivi le lettere di Pietro Giordano al Poeta), a 
cura di A. Tortoreto, Milano, Signorelli, 1931, p. 185. 

* A Giacomo L- da Piacenza, 21 settembre 1817. 

%° A Giacomo L- da Milano, il di di Pasqua 1817. 
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padre, e forse si troverA modo a conseguirne questa grazia... .’"™ 


Pietro Giordani maestro, consigliere, ammiratore, empie vera- 
mente di sé la vita di Giacomo (anzi, dell’ ‘‘addorato Giacomino’’) e 
non poco si deve alla sua vigile sollectitudine di quanto poté venire al 
Poeta di intima soddisfazione o di pubblico riconoscimento. 

Ma anche dalle lettere frequenti di Giampietro Viesseux e dalle 
poche di Pietro Colletta traluce affetto vivissimo, anche se espresso 
talora meno confidenzialmente. Anzi, si direbbe di fratello maggiore 
l’interessamento costante del Viesseux per offrire al giovine amico 
(Giampietro era di vent’anni pid anziano) un soggiorno fiorentino 
gradito e conveniente. E quando, sulla fine del 1828, Giacomo pare 
ormai fermo, per angustie economiche, a non pill uscir da Recanati, 
il rammarico dell’ottimo Viesseux trova parole di affettuoso rim- 
provero e insieme di conforto non convenzionale: “‘Voi avete speri- 
mentato con quanto poco danaro potete vivere in Toscana; e altresi 
provato l’efficacia di questa aria tirrena: come persuadere i vostri 
amici che quei pochi scudi che vi possono mancare per il vostro 
budget non sono da ottenersi dal vostro padre? e perché non confidate 
un poco pit in quelle altre risorse che vi possono somministrare i 
vostri rari talenti? e, oso dirlo, la tenera amicizia di chi vi ama e 
stinia quel che valete?’’” 

Né é da dimenticare quanto abbia giovato al Poeta l’amicizia del 
direttore dell’Antologia come anche del letterato singolarmente 
autorevole nel circolo degli intellettuali toscani. 

Anche non meno autorevole si dimostra la sollecitudine di Pietro 
Colletta e non meno fervida suona la stima di chi al valore del poeta 
augurava, con tutte le forze dell’animo, pit alto riconoscimento: 
“‘Possa I’Italia pregiar l’opere vostre quanto esse meritano ... .”’ 

Anche debbo aggiungere che, a parte l’evidente maggior interesse 
bibliografico, non mancano accenti di sincera cordialita nel copioso 
carteggio editoriale di Pietro Brighenti e degli Stella (Antonio- 
Fortunato e Luigi Stella furono, appunto, gli editori milanesi del 
Leopardi) ed avvivano Il’inevitabile discorrer di “‘caratteri’’ o di 
“prove di stampa,”’ o di “‘solleciti’”’ o di onorari. 

E quanto, infine, ad Antonio Ranieri non possono non esser con- 
venientemente apprezzate cos{ l’assistenza quotidiana dedicata a 
Giacomo infermo come le molte cure pietose intese a concedere al 
poeta onore di sepoltura in circostanze difficilissime, quando la 
pubblica jattura imponeva che fin le spoglie di un ministro della 
Guerra ‘‘morto non di cholera” andassero confuse ‘‘con le migliaia.”’ 

ALESSANDRO TORTORETO 


Istituto Magistrale dt Stato Virgilio, Milano 


1 4 Giacomo L- da Milano, 21 febbraio 1818. 
18 Cfr. Giacomo Leopardi. Epistolario, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1925, vol. 11. 














POESIA DI SALVATORE QUASIMODO 


N UN recente articolo Sulla poesia contemporanea Salvatore 

Quasimodo cos{ conclude: “Rifare l’uomo: questo il problema 
capitale. Per quelli che credono alla poesia come a un gioco letterario, 
che considerano ancora il poeta un estraneo alla vita, uno che sale di 
notte le scalette della sua torre per speculare il cosmo, diciamo che 
il tempo delle ‘speculazioni’ é finito. Rifare l’'uomo, questo é |’im- 
pegno.”’ 

Queste parole ci piace intenderle rivolte da Quasimodo a se stesso, 
prima che agli altri. Esse denunziano il profondo mutamento, la 
scossa energica che la guerra e il dolore hanno prodotto nel suo 
animo e nella sua poesia. Trapasso, mutamento sboccianti ad una 
maturitaé prima non toccata, sia in ispirazione che in espressione; 
bando dunque ai difficili (0 troppo facili) virtuosismi d’imagini fini 
a se stesse; bando alla passiva contemplativita delle prime raccolte 
di liriche. 

Nel canto sommesso e spezzato di Acque e terre (1930), nelle cupe 
melodie di Oboe sommerso (1932), nei trascolorati presagi di Erato e 
Apdllion (1936) e di Nuove Poesie (1942), ci s’era profilata del poeta 
un’imagine di stanca tristezza, di distacco dal mondo, di ostilita 
verso i suoi ‘compagni vili e taciturni.’ Era quello un mondo di 
solitudine, ove giovava restare assorti, senza ribellioni, durante la 
nostra breve giornata, stupiti dinanzi al mistero sempre nuovo della 
natura (oh sparse nostalgie dell’Jnfinito leopardiano!). Bisognava 
serbare ingenuo il cuore, e attendere il dio della distruzione e della 
pace (Apdllion da apollynai): ‘Le mie mani ti porgo Dalle piaghe 
scordate, Amato distruttore.’ 

Posizione contemplativa, dicevamo, mai attiva: 


Ognuno sta solo sul cuor della terra 
trafitto da un raggio di sole: 
ed é subito sera. 


I] poeta é un fanciullo impaurito dal mistero; soffrendo della pena del 
mondo, egli si vincola alla vita che é passiva tristezza, sospeso com’é 
tra l’irraggiungibile cielo della fede lontana, e il mancato possesso 
della vita terrena: 

Io sono forse un fanciullo 

che ha paura dei morti, 

ma che la morte chiama 


perché lo sciolga da tutte le creature... . 
(Nessuno) 
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Il possesso é sempre infelicita; @ un veechio motivo rinnovellato: 


Ma se ti prendo, ecco: 
parola tu pure mi sei e tristezza. 
i (Parola) 


I critici pid attenti, da Montale a Solmi e ad Anceschi, hanno 
osservato in Quasimodo un motivo poetico importante nella con- 
trapposizione della ‘felice patria perduta’ con la visione di un mondo 
dissolto, incompreso dall’esule poeta. E’ cosi: il ricordo dell’isola sua, 
la Sicilia, € un continuo vento di freschezza che purifica e rinsangua 
il verso, e aggiunge al linguaggio levita e candore. Solo, ci pare, 
prevale spesso nel poeta un impegno di reminiscenza greca, librata 
su piani fantastici di luce eroico-mitica, e a volte cid sa di maniera. 
Sono residui neoclassici, stanchezze, o tracce di alcune deliziose 
versioni da Saffo e da altri lirici? 

Ed ecco, il poeta soffre il suo esilio, ma non pud ritornare. I] rim- 
pianto della sua isola, perd, dalle prime alle ultime poesie, p. es. da 
Citta straniera a Davanti al simulacro d’Ilaria, si va sempre pid rad- 
doleendo. Anche le pianure lombarde e le nevi nordiche perdono a 
mano a mano parte della loro estraneita, e ottengono uno speciale 
amore. In Ora che sale il giorno la mossa leopardiana (‘Finita é la 
notte e la luna Si scioglie lenta nel sereno’...) preannunzia una 
pil umana adesione al paesaggio dell’esilio: 

E’ cosi vivo settembre in questa terra 


di pianura, i prati sono verdi 
come nelle valli del sud a primavera... 


E in Gid la pioggia é con noi la monotonia dell’esperienza nordica si 
svolge in un riscotersi improvviso alla misura del tempo: la sordita 
di quelle acque ‘spente’ é mitigata dai voli leggeri delle rondini e 
dall’acuto odore del fieno falciato. Pace é nell’animo del poeta, im- 
merso nella contemplazione del presente e del passato, fusi mirabil- 
mente insieme, come in Sulle rive del Lambro: 


Nel sereno colore 
che qui risale a morte della luna 
e affila i colli di Brianza. . . . 

Nel nord della mia isola e nell’est 

é un vento portato dalle pietre 

ad acque amate: a primavera 

apre le tombe degli Svevi; 

i re d’oro si vestono di fiori. . . 
Risorgono nel tempo che s’uguaglia .. . 
Gli alberi tornano di 14 dai vetri 

come navi fiorite... 
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La visione é miticamente trasfigurata in Isola d’Ulisse, e diventa 
meno appassionata ed operante in Cavalli di luna e di vulcani, dove 
alcuni brani risentono di un certo sforzo (‘Per te dovré gettarmi Ai 
piedi dei potenti, Addolcire il mio cuore di predone’). Invece, i toni 
meglio riusciti sono forse in Ride la gazza: l’endecasillabo sciolto, 
rinnovato da buone pause e vivaci cadenze, rappresenta una chiara 
liberazione dal frammentismo. La fusione tra passato e presente é 


scevra da incrinature: 
Questa él’ora... 
E tu, vento del sud forte di zagare, 
spingi la luna dove nudi dormono 
fanciulli, forza il puledro sui campi 
umidi d’orme di cavalle, apri 
il mare, alza le nuvole dagli aberi... 


mentre la fantasia raggiunge una notevole forza evocativa, e il 
linguaggio é chiarito e precisato in particolari veristici, lontani da 
ogni simbolismo: 

gid l’airone s’avanza verso l’acqua 


e fiuta lento il fango tra le spine, 
ride la gazza, nera sugli aranci. 


Converra dire ora che la poesia quasimodea é tessuta, qua e la, su 
movenze o leopardiane, o a volte dannunziane (basterebbero quel 
‘dura nell’ aria’ di Piazza Fontana, e ‘in te salgo . . . non pil umano’ 
di Delfica), o francesi (Supervielle, Mallarmé, Jammes); ora sono 
Jacopone e i lirici sacri a dar qualche avvio, ora é Pascoli (‘Ha pure 
un nido il mio cuore Sospeso nel buio, una voce; Sta pure in ascolto, 
la notte’), ora Gozzano. Con Montale scambi e dipendenze sono 
innegabili, specie nelle poesie meno recenti (‘Esatto quel tempo...’ 
‘Il gabbiano infuria sulle spiagge Derelitte . . . ’, ‘Il libeccio sull’isole 
Funebre a luna meridiana . . . ’; con pitt evidenza, in Vicolo avvertii 
ricordi della Casa det doganieri: ‘Sui tuoi muri ch’erano a sera Un 
dondolfo di lampade Dalle botteghe tarde Piene di vento e di tris- 
tezza. Altro tempo:) 

E adesso, a tentare qualche conclusione, dov’é in tutta questa 
poesia l’impegno di rifare l’uomo? Fin qui, abbiamo visto, Quasimodo 
ha detto la sua parola tra il frammentismo e |’ermetismo dei Mon- 
tale, Cardarelli, Ungaretti, Gatto e degli altri ‘lirici nuovi.’ Era 
dunque meglio restare su di una sponda di limbo, senza vera parte- 
cipazione o cordialita verso gli altri uomini, lasciando che la vita 
fluisse su noi, e ci sommergesse quasi inavvertitamente? 
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e in te mi schianto e risano: 
povera cosa caduta 
che la terra raccoglie. (Autunno) 


..& me 
fossile emerso da uno stanco flutto 
(Dammi il mio giorno) 


No: Quasimodo ha capito che l’ermetismo non é stato che un tenta- 
tivo, e lo ha superato senza esitazioni. Nelle sue ultime liriche 
(Giorno dopo giorno) si nota quello di cui parlavamo in principio: un 
riavvicinamento all ‘umanité dolorante, un senso di superiore 
fraternita, nata dalla sofferenza comune per la tragedia che ha 
inesplicabilmente sconvolto il mondo. I] poeta ode i rintocchi 
angosciosi della fatalita che incombe su tutta la vita umana: 
Invano cerchi tra la polvere, 

povera mano, la citta é morta. 

E’” morta: s’é udito l’ultimo rombo 

sul cuore del Naviglio. E |’usignolo 

é caduto dall’antenna, alta sul convento, 

dove cantava prima del tramonto. 

Non scavate pozzi nei cortili: 

i vivi non hanno pid sete. 

Non toccate i morti, cosi rossi, cosi gonfi: 

lasciateli nella terra delle loro case: 


la cittaé é morta, é morta. 
(Milano, agosto 1943) 


La Sicilia non é@ pid l’isola mitica, lontanissima; nel verso c’é 
un’angoscia vigile per il dolore di quella gente semplice: 

La nostra terra é lontana, nel sud, 

calda di lacrime e di lutti. Donne 

laggil, nei neri scialli 

parlano a mezza voce della morte, 

sugli usci delle case. 


(A me pellegrino) 

I motivi sentiti prima piuttosto in superficie hanno trovata !a loro 
maturazione, la loro fioritura pit limpida e rigogliosa (solo in tal 
senso credo si possa difendere la tesi di Bo e di Caproni, di una 
‘coerenza’ e ‘predestinazione’ nella poesia quasimodea). 

La guerra passa come un vento tempestoso sull’anima del poeta, 
la scuote e la rimuove dalle sue contrade assorte, dai suoi ricordi di 
felici isole d’oro; la brucia al dolore disperato delle madri, la intride 
del sangue fresco degli innocenti, la conduce per le vie deserte della 
citta, ove l’ira degli uomini e del cielo si é riversata ad uccidere e 
distruggere. La morte, questo possente motivo che gid cantava 
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tristemente, in tono minore, in Erato e Apdllion, ora é la dominatrice 
misteriosa in cui si sciogliera ogni ricordo e ogni vita: 
Ora sei veramente gia lontana 


se la voce ha tono innumerevole 
d’eco, e appena ne odo la cadenza. . . .(JI traghetto) 


... Tu ricordi questo luogo 
dove la grande stella salutava 
il nostro arrivo d’ombre. O cara, quanto 
tempo é sceso con le foglie dei pioppi, 
quanto sangue nei fiumi della terra. (La muraglia) 

i] verso, ormai quasi sempre endecasillabo, ha limpidita e suono; 
non occorre pit! dover richiedere, come proponeva anni fa Vittorini, 
la poesia ad “una speciale ‘intensita’ della parola, o ad una ‘essen- 
zialita’ di rapporti tra parola e parola.’’ Qui non c’é pil l’attento 
omaggio al gusto transitorio; c’é forza d’imagine e ampiezza di canto: 

Gelida messaggera della notte, 
sei ritornata limpida ai balconi 
delle case distrutte, a illuminare 
le tombe ignote, i derelitte resti 
della terra fumante. Qui riposa 
il nostro sogno. E solitaria volgi 


verso il nord, dove ogni cosa corre 
senza luce alla morte, e tu resisti. (Hlegia) 


Poche liriche, queste di Giorno dopo giorno, ma dense. C’é in esse 
l’esigenza consapevole della redenzione dopo la bufera che arrestd 
ogni vita, e appese ‘le nostre cetre ... alle fronde dei salici.’ La 
guerra e l’oppressione straniera spensero ogni volonta di canto, 
perché il poeta non vide l’eroismo del combattente, ma solo l’ango- 
scia stupita del sopravvissuto dinanzi alla casa bombardata; non 
udi la voce possente dei due avversari impegnati in un tragico gioco 
sul nostro infelice suolo, ma soltanto 


l’urlo nero 
della madre che andava incontro al figlio 
crocifisso sul palo del telegrafo. 


Egli é oggetto, non soggetto. Alla sua concezione cristiana ripugna 
la strage fraterna e l’umana cattiveria. E la sua lirica ultima, Uomo 
del mio tempo, si conclude cosi con una speranza che é il suo testa- 
mento spirituale e il suo augurio alle generazioni future: 


E questo sangue odora come nel giorno 
quando il fratello disse all’altro fratello 
‘Andiamo ai campi.’.. . 

Dimenticate, o figli, le nuvole di sangue 
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salite dalla terra, dimenticate i padri: 
le loro tombe affondano nella cenere, 
gli uccelli neri, il vento, coprono il loro cuore. 
Impegno nuovo; insomma un nuovo Quasimodo, ricco di pid in- 


tensa umanita. 
GIULIO VALLESE 


Liceo Garibaldi 
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POESIA FEMMINILE ITALIANA: FERNANDA 
REGALIA FASSY 


aa ReGAuia Fassy, che per le raccolte Malinconia su 
ciglia nere (Firenze, Barbera) e particolarmente Segreta mia serra 
(Genova, Emiliano Degli Orfini), era concordemente designata, qual- 
che anno fa, come una delle pit sicure promesse del Parnaso fem- 
minile italiano, non ha tradito la fiducia che in lei avevano riposta i 
pit! attenti lettori di poesia. Nel tribolatissimo periodo della guerra, 
anche per lei non poco tormentata di randage sorti, la sua Musa non 
ha, per fortuna sua e nostra, perduto voce né affievolito accenti: 
tutta una raccolta dal sugoso titolo Eid della vendemmia (premiata 
dal pid importante concorso di poesia del 1946, il premio 8. Pelle- 
grino, e edito dalla Collana di ‘‘Misura’’) é li a testimoniare quanto 
ancor giovane poetessa abbia speso di sé curvandosi sul suo vibra- 
tile cuore a coglierne i battiti pid reconditi, gl’impercettibili, creando 
in un mondo e in un’éra di odio e di brutture, purissime armonie di 
amore e di bellezza. Nell’attesa che l’arcobaleno torni a veramente 
sbandierare la sua gamma sulla travagliata valle di lutti e di rovine 
(ma ahimé, non dal grembo dei ‘‘Quattro Grandi” pare essa debba 
sorgere!), nell’attesa che tempi tornini non al tutto inclementi alla 
poesia, gid Fernanda Regalia Fassy aveva ceduto ad affettuoso inci- 
tamento di ammiratori, uscendo di triennale silenzio per offrire, a 
pochi amici, un mazzetto delle sue liriche nuove, sotto il bel titolo 
Pensoso fiore (Bergamo, Bottega “‘Amore di Poesia’’), ch’é poi il com- 
ponimento d’esordio, quasi un autoritratto dell’ipersensibile a guisa 


di mimosa: 


Pensoso fiore, ah come tu sei fatto! 
Raccolto in te, pid che sdegnoso. 
Quale sereno cielo ti bisogna, 

quale perfetta brezza, quale aprile? 
A un nulla doni e ti disveli, 

ad altro nulla neghi e ti sottrai, 
quasi spegnendo accenti al tuo colore. 
Chi sei, perché t’annidi 

dentro quest’io di umano sangue 

a distillarmi a goccia a goccia 
essenza di bellezza 

e a tuo capriccio |’infelicita? 


Ritroviamo in Pensoso fiore e in Etd della vendemmia gli appas- 
sionati fremiti che fecero definire lei ‘‘poetessa d’amore,’’ sorella 
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italiana della tenera Marceline Desbordes-Valmore; che alti spiriti 
quali Ugo Betti, Giacomo Falco, Enzo Palmieri, poterono accostare 
a Saffo e ai greci. Chi non ricorda, del resto, se soltanto abbia avuto 
tra mano una volta Segreta mia serra, come in questa abruzzese di 
origine, romana di nascita, milanese di adozione, fossero espressi, in 
versetti tra whitmaniani e claudeliani, alcuni tipici documenti del 
desiderio compresso (il refoulement!) sui quali uno studioso di psica- 
nalisi avrebbe potuto curvarsi con delizia? I] fascino della Regalia 
Fassy stava appunto qui: che in un tema vecchio quanto la scorza 
del globo, fritto e refritto, biasciato e ribiasciato, si movesse ella con 
un senso d’incantato stupore, registrando, quasi con la maraviglia 
di che scoprisse un mondo nuovo, le reazioni che nel suo cuore-nelle 
sue fibre-suscitava il grande avvenimento ‘‘amore.’’ Onde la freschez- 
za dei suoi motivi, la originalité dei concetti, un ardire, anche, 
di battute, al quale non si era soliti abbattersi in poesia di donna. 
Nella raccolta odierna, componimenti come Siepe, Recluso felice, 

Implorazione, Genziana, appaiono bene della pit calda vena di Se- 
greta mia serra. Anche qui come 1a, nulla si sente di cerebrale, nulla 
di artificioso: non immagini arzigogolate, distillate nel vuoto di 
ermetici alambicchi. La poesia non isboccia, in lei, se non le é humus 
il cuore. Tutto, in lei, istinto, spontaneita. I] polso di questa lirica 
non conosce intermittenze, né raggeli: é calore, battito, Ansito, sem- 
pre: di pena, quando non di volutta. Solo si avverte, oggi, che quelle 
note di mestizia e di dolore, onde sempre vibrarono le sue corde, 
sono andate facendosi via via pid insistenti e pid desolate, quando 
non addirittura pit strazianti. Pud essere accoramento su sé stessa, 
al pensiero del giorno in cui esauritosi il grande amore, ‘‘la povera 
sola ... si volgera alla sera,’’ ed altamente patetica ne riesce l’elegia: 

Se la tua voce nell’ardore 

divenga un di pid fioca, e me ne avveda, 

per me la vita volgera alla sera. 

Verra, quell’ora, cospargendo veli 

notturni sul deserto cuore. 

Ah, |’Angelo ch’é in te 

sapra, di tenerezza, ancora offrire 

una stella alla mia malinconia? 

Quando amore, fanciullo sazio 

di suo bramato gioco, 

nelle pupille tue sara distratto, 

trattieni, deh trattieni almeno 

nelle tue care mani 

il nodo del ricordo: 


omaggio estremo alla povera sola 
che ormai si volgera alla sera. 
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Oppure, é@ addirittura invocazione della Liberatrice che rendera 
lei alfine monda di ogni terrestre sofferenza. Certo, |’immagine della 
Morte, della ‘‘Taciturna” che “‘i sudditi richiama alla sua legge-dopo 
la breve sosta-al caldo della vita, ’é di un’insistenza che puo sem- 
brare perfino innaturale, in una creatura da natura colmata viceversa 
di innumerabili e opulenti doni; e questo insistere di leit-motiv con- 
ferisce a tutta la raccolta un colore di cupezza che non pud non ser- 
rare il cuore. Noi vogliamo sperare che, caduto, se Dio vuole, 
l’incombere della tragedia universale, un clima tornato sereno 
possa benignanmente influire anche sulla sensibilita della sensibilis- 
sima, ridandole quei cari spiragli di bonaccia, quella “‘riprese”’ di 
umana felicita che gia non mancavano in Segrela mia serra. 

Ci piace notare frattanto come |’arte di Fernanda Regalia Fassy 
abbia gradatamente acquistato col maturar degli anni una coscien- 
za di sé che eleva lei di molto sulle prove iniziali, anche quando 
riuscite. Sparite quelle rilassatezze effusive che ancora non sapevano 
fermarsi all’essenziale e che nella fluida melopea del versetto trova- 
vano facile esca all’originaria inclinazione alla prolissita, ella sa in 
quelle veci concentarsi oggi, col rigore di una metrica classicamente 
moderna, sorvegiiatissima, nei pochi versi necessari e densi che tutto 
dicono senza nulla concedere al superfluo. Giunge cosi a sintesi 
mirabili di rapida intensita, a basti leggere, probante, questo bel- 
lissimo Domani: 


Qualcosa é in me che s’allontana, e duole 
un nulla ch’e sgomento pel domani 
quando pit sazio ormai avremo il cuore. 


In desolate lande incontrerd 
taciturna pieta per l’esiliata 

che di sé stessa enorme peso avra 
per trascinarsi all’isola del buio. 


Sette versi: non uno di pit; eppure, un mondo potentemente 
evocato in tutta la sua patetica interezza, questo lugubre paesaggio 
di post mortem, in cui “l’esiliata,’’ quasi sentendo ancora ingigantiti 
il suo peso terreno, s’avvia verso una boekliniana isola dei morti. 
Come si poteva, con si parca spesa di endecasillabi riuscire pid effi- 
caci? Sono, coteste, non vi pare, réussites da artista che sa il fatto 
suo. E dimostrazione, in pari tempo, che si pud essere concisi ma 
anche chiari, italianamente chiari, senza le fumose astruserie a rebus 
di certi ermetici ed ermeticénzoli di nostra conoscenza... 

Non sara da stupire, dopo cid, se si vedra Fernanda Regalia Fassy 
approdare a quegli endecasillabi lapidari che sembran davvero da 
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incidere nel marmo, e che s’incidono ad ogni modo, indelebili, nella 
memoria: (‘‘Ieri fui spazio, ovunque ti cercavo:’” “O tu che premio 
sei al mio dolore;’’ “Amaro é tutto poi che ha fine in gelo;’’ ecc.), i 
bei versi di cui uno soltanto basterebbe ad attestare un poeta. 

Belli i pampinei tralci e i dolci grappoli di Etd della vendemmia, 
il libro che, non v’ha dubbio, affermera vastamente, in Italia e all’es- 
tero, la fama di Fernanda Regalia Fassy; della quale, saggi sempre 
pit notati negli ambienti degli amatori di poesia avevano pubbli- 
cato le riviste letterarie del dopo-guerra, Valori di Milano, Ac- 
cademia di Palermo, Dimensioni di Torino, Graal di Bari, Ausonia di 
Siena, Misura di Bergamo, Lettere di Roma. Per l’appunto con una 
lirica apparsa in una recente rivista prima che nel volume Eid della 
vendemmia ci piace chiudere questa presentazione, quasi a mostrare 
come, accanto agli appassionati accenti d’amore, sappia trovare, 
questa meditativa, elevati accenti mistici che si risolvono in pura 
melodia di Preghiera: 


O mio Signore, se nell’infinito 
hai statura si alta che il mio sguardo 
raggiungere non pud il tuo volto, certo 
tu vedi in me fiorita 
sommessa di preghiera. 

“Purifica d’ogni pid grama scoria 
la tua smarrita particella umana, 
donale cuor di luce 
si che possa con mani fatte caste 
all’Angelo che attende 
portare i doni del tuo immenso Dio. 
Udrd mistero del tuo esistere 
nel suo mortale cuore. 
Troppé alto sei, che il volto hai fra le stelle, 
eppure un po’ del tuo divino scende, 
come l|’onda solare, alla mia attesa. 
E |’Angelo sorridera 
perché hai distinto fra le mille voci 
questa mia lieve musica di cosmo.” 

Ed ecco, alla preghiera Tu rispondi 
accendendo d’un tratto il firmamento. 


Che mi pare, senza esagerazioni, pagina da antologia; e tale da 


onorare il Parnaso femminile italiano di oggi. 
LIONELLO Fivumi 


BERGAMO 








“A CASA LE BUONE FEMMINE” 


TUDENTS of Italian have been at a loss as to how to explain the 

syntax of certain expressions in which no preposition is used to 
show the possession of one noun by another. Raffaello Fornaciari, 
for instance, commenting on Boccaccio’s phrase, ‘‘a casa le buone 
femmine,”’ wrote that “Il genitivo é fatto caso d’apposizione, come 
nelle locuzioni latine Urbs Roma piuttosto che urbs Romae,’” as if 
“le buone femmine”’ could possibly refer to the same thing as “casa.” 
Recently several notes appeared in Lingua Nostra which, though 
recording similar locutions: “in casa i Frescobaldi,”’ ‘in casa i 
prestatori,” ‘‘a casa il padre suo,” “a casa la donna,” “‘a casaldia- 
volo,” etc., made no attempt to elucidate them.? In his contribution 
to the discussion, Mario Pei, following the theory of B. Bianchi, 
states that the practice of denoting possession without any preposi- 
tion in Italian spread from remnants of the Latin genitive,’ and to 
strengthen his thesis he reminds us that in Old French possession 
was frequently expressed by the oblique case without de. However, as 
Pei does not tell us how such a construction evolved, the problem 
should be reexamined from a different angle. 

In Latin, possession was indicated by the dative and by the 
genitive. The dative, however, was employed only with esse to de- 
note temporary possession, and the genitive was supplanted gen- 
erally by the more analytical de. But, as Latin had another preposi- 
tion a(b) (s), which was practically interchangeable with de, it should 
not be surprising if it, too, assumed this function. Like de, ab was 
often used to indicate source and distant origin: “ab his orti Poeni”’ 
(Cic., Scaur., 19.42); ‘a Dardano .. . orti’”’ (Pl., H.N., 3.9.2); “prisco 
natus ab Inacho”’ (Hor., Car., 2.3.21); ‘““Philosophiam . . . a Socrate 
ortam” (Cic., Ac., 1.1.3).4 From the phrase “philosophia a Socrate 
orta,” in which a denoted source, it was easy to pass to the expres- 
sion “philosophia a Socrate,’’ in which a simply indicated possession. 
That possession could be expressed by this particle is born out 
further by the examples recorded in the Thesaurus: “primogenitus a 
mortuis,” “derelinquit disciplinam a iuventute,” “ipso tempore 

1 Novelle scelte dal Decamerone ... per cura di Raffaello Fornaciari. 3 ed. 


riv. ed acer... (Sansoni, Firenze, 1930), 77, n. 7. 


2 Lingua Nostra, 1, 8-10, 44—45, 76. 
§ Ibid., 1, 101-103. This theory, which was advanced by Bianchi (Arch. 


Glott., x, 305, 322) was not acceptable to Meyer-Libke (Grammaire des 


Langues Romanes, Welter, Paris, 1900, 111, 58) 
* A. Guillemin, La Préposition “‘ De’’ dans la litttrature latine et en particulier 


dans la poesie latine de Lucréce 4 Ausone (Thése, Dijon, Chalon-sur-Saéne, E. 
Bertrand, 1921), 33, n. 2. 
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metropolis erat Sidona a Saraptha,” “heredis ab his quae largie- 
bantur.’’5 

The fact that in Romance the preposition a is frequently spelled 
ad, even when expressing such concepts of ab as separation, source, 
means, and agent, has led scholars to believe that ab fell completely 
out of use and that a (or ad), regardless of its meaning, is always a 
descendant of Latin ad.* However, ab, which before most consonants 
had the form of a, could readily be transformed into ad before words 
beginning with vowels, by analogy with ed, od, qued, and ad itself.’ 
Since, therefore, the two particles became inextricably confused in 
spelling and both eventually were followed by the accusative,* their 
sources can be determined only by their syntactical réles. It seems to 
me that in the following loculations it is a<ab which denotes posses- 
sion: “fraire al rey” (Appel, C., 6.9); “lo avers al fol’ (Ibid., 85.54); 
“fille ad un comte” (Alexis, 42); “la nef a cel saint home’’ (Jbid., 
197); ‘en la compagnie as angeles” (Jbid., 607); “la robe a la dame”’ 
(Mer., 3337); “en cort a rei” (Rol., 446); “li niés Droén, al vieill ed al 
chanut” (Ibid., 2048); “le lanose gote al nocchier’’ (Dante, Jnf., 
3.98) ; “bisava al cantor” (Ibid., Par., 32. 11); “in villa a Calandrino”’ 
(Boccaccio, Decam., 76); “nell’ombilico a Francia” (Ariosto, Orl., 
14.104). 

While in these expressions the a has been retained, in others it has 
entirely disappeared. The process doubtless began after nouns of the 
first Latin declension, of which the nominative, the accusative, and 
the ablative singular, after the fall of the -m and the loss of vowel 
quantity, were identical in form. Since the a could be readily ab- 
sorbed by their common -a ending, V. L.* de illa camera a suo patre, 
for instance, >de la camera a suum patre(m)>de la cameraa som 
padre >de la chambre son pedre (Alexis, 74), in which possession seems 
to be indicated by the accusative. By analogy the construction 
spread to other phrases in which the nouns possessed belonged to 
other declensions, until it became quite common in Provengal and 
Old French and occasionally appeared even in early Italian: “‘la 
terra mos enfans’” (B. de Born, 20.42); “la molher son senhor” 
(Appel, C., 5.55); “lo filh sancta Maria” (Ibid., 5.306);° ‘en la 
maison ton pedre” (Alexis, 469); “el nom la virgene” (Ibid., 89); 


5 Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (Lipsiae in Aedibus B. G. Teubneri, 1900), 


1, 40. 
*C. H. Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (D. C. Heath, 1907), 


10 and 39. 
7 E. Richter, Ab im Romanischen (Halle a. 8., M. Niemeyer, 1904), 25-26. 


8 Meyer-Libke, op. cit., 111, 49. 
* The explanation here advanced should solve the problem which this 


phrase presented to Meyer-Liibke (op. cit., m1, 55). 
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‘if porco Sant’Antonio” (Dante, Par., 29. 124);!° “il nodo Sala- 
mone” (Ibid., Rime, 75.1); ““campione Sam Piero,” “lo df San Vito,”’ 
“Ja torre Babello,’’”’ ‘‘a nome messer Eustagio.’’! 

Besides V. L. *in and ad casa (m) de, required for Spanish en casa 
de and Italian in and a casa di, other Romance variations for “‘at 
the house of” point to V. L. *casa a(b), *in casa a(b), and *ad casa 
(m) a(b). Case a is needed for Provengal chas, chies, chez, Old French 
chiés a, chiés, and Modern French chez: “chas Benassis’’ (Appel, C., 
1.693); “chies l’oste Erveu”’ (Ibid., 1.508); chez Benassis’”’ (Jbid., 
1.630); ‘‘chiés a un borgois” (Barb. and M., Fabliauz et Contes, 111, 
405.241); “chiés un borjois’” (Hrec, 3225). It evolved this way: casa 
a>casaa>casa>chiese and, because of frequent pretonic use, 
>chiés and chez."* In casa a gave the Old French enchiés, the Portu- 
guese em casa a, and Italian in casa: ‘‘fols est qui enchiés li ira”’ 
(Ruteb., 1, 32); ““enchiés Humilité la sage”’ (Ibid., 11, 44); ‘“em casa a 
Joanna” (Diniz, Pup., 95); “in casa lo Scarabone Buttafuoco” 
(Boccaccio, Decam., 15); “in casa i Frescobaldi’”’ (Lingua Nostra, 
1, 8). Finally, ad casa(m) a gave Italian a casa: “a casa i Bostichi’”’ 
(Compagni, Cronica, 11, 20); “‘a casa il padre’’ (Boccaccio, Decam., 
41); “a casa Giannucolo” (Ibid., 100); “‘a casa le buone femmine”’ 
(Ibid., 15). 

In the last expression, therefore, “le buone femmine”’ is not in 
apposition to ‘‘casa,’’ nor is it a direct or an analogical remnant of 
the Latin genitive. Possession is indicated by the preposition a <ab, 
whether the a is retained, as in ‘“‘villa a Calandrino,” or, as in 
“casaldiavolo” and ‘a casa Giannucolo,” it has been absorbed by 
the preceding vowel. As in Latin ab was in many of its functions 
interchangeable with de, so in Romance a may express possession in 
the same way as de or di. And the old locutions: ‘‘la robe a la dame,” 
“in villa a Calandrino,”’ “en la maison ton pedre,” “il porco Sant’ An- 
tonio,” and “‘a casa le buone femmine,”’ are equivalent syntactically 
to the modern “la robe de la dame,” “‘in villa di Calandrino, ‘dans 
la maison de ton pére,”’ “il poreco di Sant Antonio, and “a casa 


delle buone femmine. 
ANTONIO L. MEZZACAPPA 


Northeastern University 


10 This passage has vexed many a commentator of the Divine Comedy, and 
though S. Debenedetti interpreted it correctly, he failed to explain the con- 
struction historically (Bull. d. Soc. dan. xxvu, 75ff.). In our opinion Grand- 
gent’s interpretation is incorrect. It should be translated as follows: ‘‘On this 
(credulity) fattens the pig of St. Antony.” 

1! Santorre Debenedetti, loc. cit. 

® Kristoffer Nyrop, Grammaire historique de la langue francaise (G. E. 
Stechert, New York, 1904), 1, 247. 
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THE STUDY OF ITALIAN PHONETICS 
IN AMERICA 


——— there have been no lengthy studies of Italian pho- 
netics published in America comparable to those of Panconcelli- 
Calzia and Freeman M. Josselyn, published abroad, a number of 
worthwhile articles have appeared in this country and are assembled 
in the bibliography below for the benefit of any who may be in- 
terested. For the most part the articles are practical in nature. In the 
field of experimental research in this country only Professors C. E. 
Parmenter and J. N. Carman have published analytical studies on 
such subjects as Italian intonation and quantity, as a result of 
laboratory research. In addition to articles of pedagogical value, the 
following list also contains articles regarding the principal difficulties 
or fine points of Italian pronunciation: open and close e and o, the 
voicing of intervocalic s and z, the doubling of consonants, assimila- 
tion, apocopation, and elision. A list of Italo-American studies has 
also been appended. In preparing this bibliography the writer was 
especially indebted to the following sources: A Bibliography of 
Italian Studies in America as compiled for Italica by J. E. Shaw, 
J. G. Fucilla, C. S. Singleton, and Vincent Luciani; A Bibliographical 
Guide to Romance Languages and Literatures by T. R. Palfrey, J. G. 
Fucilla, and W. C. Holbrook; A Bibliography of Italian Linguistics 
by R. A. Hall Jr.; and Phonetics, a running bibliography in American 
Speech by 8. N. Trevifio. 
STUDIES IN ITALIAN PHONETICS 
PUBLISHED IN AMERICA 


Austin, H. D. ““Notes on Teaching Italian Pronunciation,” Jtalica, v1, 79-82 

Buchanan, M. A. “Dante’s Knowledge of Phonetics,’”’ Notes on Dante in 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 3d series, sect. Il, xxxvuu, 
71-78. 

Davis, E. B. “Italian E’s and O's,” Italica, x1v, 117-125. 

Hall, R. A. Jr. “Initial TS in Italian zolfo and zuppa,” Italica, x1x, 52-55. 
“Ttalian Inflection,” Language, xx, 11-21. ‘Italian Phonemes and Orthog- 
raphy,” Italica, xx1, 73-82. “Latin -KS in Italian and its Dialects,” 
Language, xvi, 117-124. 

Hocking, Elton “Pronunciation and Silent Reading,” Jtalica, xx, 30-34. 

Lembi, D. P. and Kaulfers, W. V. “An Inductive Approach to Italian Pro- 
nunciation,” Jtalica, xvu, 150-157. 

Noce, H. 8. “The Apocopated Form of the Infinitive in Italian Prose,”’ Jtalica, 
xvi, 197-201. 

Norman, H. L. “Reduplication of Consonants in Italian Pronunciation,” 
Italica, x1v, 57-63. 
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Parmenter, C. E. “Phonetics and Italian,” Jtalica, 111, 2-4 ‘‘Phonetics in the 
Classroom,” Jtalica, 111, 27-30. ‘‘Italian Intonation,’’ Jtalica, v1, 80-84. 
Parmenter and Carman, J. N. “Some Remarks on Italian Quantity,” 
Italica, 1x, 103-108. Parmenter and Norman, H. L. “Suggestions for the 
Use of Phonograph Records in the Teaching of Italian,’”’ /talica, x11, 1-6. 

Pei, Mario ‘‘Latin and Italian Front Vowels,’’ Modern Language Notes, Feb. 
1943: 116-120. 

Treves, Marco ‘‘Remarks on Italian Phonetics,” Jtalica, xxiv, 62-68 

Vaughan, H. H. The Dialects of Central Italy, in Univ. of Pa. Studies, Phila. 
1915. (100 pp.) 

Walker, J. C. “Notes on Elision in Modern Italian,’”’ Modern Language Notes 
(1895) x, 159-162. 


ITALO-AMERICAN STUDIES 
PUBLISHED IN AMERICA 


Fucilla, J. G. ‘““The Anglicization of Italian Surnames in the United States,” 
American Speech, xxvit1, 26-32. 

Gisolfi, A. M. “Italo-American,’’ Commonweal, July 1939: xxx, 311-313. 

Herman, L. H. and M. 8S. Manual of Foreign Dialects for Radio, Stage, and 
Screen Ziff-Davis, Chi. and N. Y. (169-193). 

Livingston, A. A. ‘‘La Merica sanemagogna,’’ Romanic Review, x, 206-226 
(1918). 

Mammen, W. E. and Sonkin, R. ‘‘A Study of Italian Accent,’’ Quart. Journ. 
Speech, Feb. 1936: xx11, 1-12. 

Mencken, H. L. The American Language, A. A. Knopf, N. Y. 1936. 

Turano, A. M. “The Speech of Little Italy,” American Mercury, xxv1, 356- 
359 (1932). 

Vaughan, H. H. “Italian and its Dialects as Spoken in the United States,” 
American Speech, 1, 431-435; 1m, 13-18 (1926). 

Zallio, A. G. “The Piedmontese Dialects in the United States,’’ American 
Speech, 1, 501-504. 

Karu G. Borrke 


University of Wisconsin 
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ADDITION TO POSCRAI, POSCRILLA, ETC. 
(Italica, xx1, 154) 


Y FORMER pupil A. F. Engel brings to my attention the fol- 

lowing passage in Carlo Levi’s book Cristo si é fermato a Eboli' 
(Torino 1946), p. 190: . . . Tutto il domani, fino alla fine dei tempi, 
tendeva a diventare anche per me quel vago “‘crai’’ contadino, fatto 
di vuota pazienza, via dalla storia e dal tempo. Come talvolta il 
linguaggio inganna, con le sue interne contraddizioni! In questa 
landa atemporale, il dialetto possiede delle misure del tempo pid 
ricche che quelle di alcuna lingua; di 1A da quell’immobile, eterno 
crai, ogni giorno del futuro ha un suo proprio nome. Crai é domani, é 
sempre; ma il giorno dopo domani é prescrai [sic!] e il giorno dopo 
ancora é pescrille; poi viene pescruflo, e poi maruflo e maruflone: 
ed il settimo giorno é maruflicchio. Ma questa esattezza di termini ha 
pit che altro un valore di ironia. Queste parole non si usano tanto 
per indicare questo o quel giorno, ma piuttosto tutte insieme come 
un elenco, e il loro stesso suono é grottesco; sono come un riprovo 
della inutilita di voler distinguere nelle eterne nebbie del crai. Certo 
anch’io cominciavo a non attendermi nulla da nessuno dei futuri 
marufli o marufloni o maruflicchi.” 


This passage may have a double interest for us: not only because 
the particular series of terms chosen by the community (Gagliano in 
Lucania) to list the seven days that constitute the ‘eternal morrow,’ 
offers variations of the standard pattern (notice the predominance of 
formations with the -uflo suffix), but mainly because the Italian 
novelist is testifying to that very stylistic nuance I have postulated 
in my article for this series of nonce-words (“a thrust into the void 
... a thrust of whose phantastic superfluity the coiner [of the terms] 
remains conscious”’; a “word-world” etc.). The author would give us 
to understand that in that particular region of Lucania which is 
‘severed from Time and History’ it is in language alone that distine- 
tions exist which have no corresponding reality in the actual lives of 


the speakers. 
Leo SPITzER 


The Johns Hopkins University 


1 This book, incidentally, should be of great interest to the comparative 
folklorist: compare (p. 144) the incantation addressed to the night star: 
“Stella, da lontano te vuardo e da vicino te saluto...’’ which may help to 
establish the background for the similarly incantatory song in Aucassin et 
Nicolete (ch. 25): ‘‘Estoilete, je te voi... .” 

Editor’s note. A short article on the ‘crai-poscrai’ passage in Levi’s book 
had previously been received from A. Micocci. The latter has kindly with- 
drawn his comment in favor of Prof. Spitzer. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA 


Compiled by Vincent LuctAnt, College of the City of New York 


RECENT BOOKS 


Alighieri, Dante. The Portable Dante. Edited, and with an Introduction, by 
Paolo Milano. New York, The Viking Press, 1947. Pp. xlii-662. Con- 
tains: The Divine Comedy, complete, translated by Laurence Binyon, with 
notes from C. H. Grandgent; La Vita Nuova, complete, translated by 
D. G. Rossetti; a few of the Rime; and excerpts from the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia, the De Monarchia, and the Epistles. 

Cassirer, Ernst. The Myth of the State. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1946. Pp. xii-303. Contains three chapters on Machiavelli: X. Machia- 
velli’s New Science of Politics; XI. The Triumph of Machiavellism and 
Its Consequences; XII. Implications of the New Theory of the State. 

Cellini, Benvenuto. The Autobiography. Translated by John Addington Sy- 
monds. Illustrated by Salvador Dali. New York, Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1946. Pp. 442. Colored plates. 

Matthew, Robert John. Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services. 
American Council on Education. Washington, D. C., 1947. Pp. 311. 
Vittorini, Domenico. Italian Grammar. Philadelphia, David McKay Com- 

pany, 1947. Pp. 386. 


RECENT TRANSLATIONS 


Levi, Carlo. Christ Stopped at Eboli. Translated by Frances Frenaye. New 
York, Farrar, Straus, and Company, 1947. Pp. 268. 

Moravia, Alberto. “The Island of Dreams.” Translated by Dante Negro. 
Chimera, v, 12-23. 

Svevo, Italo (pseud. of Ettore Schmitz). The Confessions of Zeno. Translated 
by Beryl de Zoete, with an introduction by Renato Poggioli. New 
York: New Directions, 1947. Pp. 412. First volume of the “Modern 
Readers’ Series.” 

The first issue of the Jtalian Literary Digest, 1, 1(April 1947), 1-96, contains 
three poems by Ungaretti (pp. 67—70), ‘Italian and American Echoes” 
(notably, a bibliography of Croce’s works from 1943 on, pp. 71-73), brief 
literary notices, etc., as well as the following translations: Piovene, Guido. 
‘Justice in Reverse.”’ Tr. by Joseph F. De Simone (pp. 2-13); Vittorini, 
Elio. “‘Rubino’s Revenge.” Tr. by Louis E. Sorieri (pp. 16-22); Moravia, 
Alberto. “In the Country.” Tr. by Vivian Praz (pp. 24-35); Cecchi, 
Emilio. “Ernest Hemingway.” Tr. by S. E. Scalia (pp. 36-48); Mala- 
parte, Curzio. “Long Live Italy.” Tr. by John Bowden (pp. 49-53); 
Papini, Giovanni. ‘‘Pallas and the Centaur” (tr. by Marie Buffa Nicastri, 
pp. 54-58), ““The Subterranean Temple” (tr. by Loretta Murnane, pp. 
59-62), “‘Holiday in Sulpizia” (tr. by Gladys Bigongiari, pp. 63-66). 


ARTICLES 
April-June 1947 


Allodoli, Ettore. ‘‘Manzoni, Machiavelli, Dante.” Jtalica, xx1v, 147-148. 

Austin, H. D. “ ‘Pushed’ or ‘Painted’? (Inferno, 1x, 1).’”” PMLA, uxu, 555- 
556. Prefers the earlier interpretation of pinse as “painted” to that of 
“pushed,” set in vogue by more recent commentators. 
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Bontempo, O. A. “Italian Literature in 1946.” MLJ, xxx1, 283-288. Discusses 
publishing houses, reviews, fiction, drama, poetry, and varia; and lays 
particular stress upon the reviews Mercurio, Teatro, Il Dramma, La Fiera 
Letteraria, upon the novels and tales of Brancati, Campanile, Malaparte, 
Moravia, upon the popularity of British plays and American films, and 
upon Pancrazi’s critical studies in his Scrittori d’ oggi. 

Cantarella, Michele. ““The New Italian Press.’’ Books Abroad, xx1, 140-145. A 
brief description of the party dailies, of the many political and economic 
periodicals with their programs, and of the many literary and cultural 
reviews—a number and a variety which attest to the vigor of present 
Italian thought. 

De Filippis, M. “Straparola’s Riddles.”’ Jtalica, xxiv, 134-146. 

Deierkauf-Holsboer, 8. Wilma. “Les Representations bilingues A |’ Hétel de 
Bourgogne en 1612.” MLN, ux, 217-222. An account of Valleran le 
Conte’s attempt to combine the performances of his troupe with those 
of G. P. Alfieri’s company of commedia dell’arte players. The contract is 
said to have called for a French play by Hardy and an improvised 
Italian comedy at each performance. 

Elder, John P. “Clues for Dating Florentine Humanistic Manuscripts.”’ SP, 
XLIv, 127-139. Distinguishes three periods in the development of the 
littera antiqua (a modified Carolingian script) from 1375 to 1490 and lists 
the criteria for determining to which of these periods formal Florentine 
humanistic manuscripts belong. Facsimiles of texts are provided, in ad- 
dition to a partial list of the manuscripts written by the Florentine scribes 
Antonio di Mario, Gherardo di Ciriago, and Antonio Sinibaldi. 

Fink, Z. 8. “Political Theory in Gulliver’s Travels.’? ELH, xiv, 151-161. Con- 
tends that Swift follows the tradition of the classical republicans (e. g., 
Harrington, Milton, Sydney), of Machiavelli, and of the Venetians; for, 
like them, he believes in the mixed state, opposes the idea of parties and 
factions, favors a citizen militia instead of a standing army, and has an 
overpowering “sense of the tendency of all things human to degenerate.” 

Friederich, W. P. ‘Late Renaissance, Baroque or Counter-Reformation?”’ 
JEGP, xtvi, 132-143. Underscores the differences between the real 
Renaissance and the so-called “Late Renaissance” and proposes that in 
lieu of the latter term, the words “Baroque’”’ (if we stress form) or 
“Counter-Reformation”’ (if we stress thought) should be used. Terms like 
Marinism, Gongorism, Metaphysical Poetry, etc., are regarded as too 
circumscribed and hence too inadequate to describe the broader Baroque 
Age (which includes them all). 

Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘‘Recent Literature of the Renaissance: Italian.” SP, xurv, 
381-403. 

Gilbert, Allan H. ‘‘The Italian Names in Every Man Out of His Humour.” SP, 
XLIv, 195-208. Believes it likely that Jonson consulted Florio’s Italian- 
English dictionary, the Worlde of Wordes, for the names of his characters, 
some of whom—Sordido, Sogliardo, Saviolina—are completely and al- 
ways described by their names, while the others are described by them at 
least in part. 

Giusso, Lorenzo. ‘‘Cattaneo e il Liberalismo Anglosassone.” IJtalica, xxtv, 
149-154. 

Grace, William J. ‘‘The Conception of Society in More’s Utopia.’”’ Thought, 
xx, 283-296. Is concerned in large measure with the similarities and 
differences between the Utopia and the Principe. 

Herrick, Marvin T. “Some Neglected Sources of Admiratio.””’ MLN, uxu, 222- 
226. Maintains that Minturno’s conception of admiratio, based as it was 
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upon Aristotle with some aid from Cicero, Plato, and Hermogenes, was 
merely the conventional one of his generation, and that, eleven years 
before, Robortelli for one had anticipated virtually every interpretation 
of admiratio advanced by Minturno and his followers. 

Kessi, Mary, ‘‘Dante’s Lupa.” Italica, xx1v, 119-124. 

Kristeller, Paul Oskar. ‘‘The Philosophy of Man in the Italian Renaissance.” 
Italica, xxiv, 93-112. 

Lumsden, Audrey. “Problems Connected with the Second Eclogue of Gar- 
cilaso de la Vega.” Hispanic Review, xv, 251-271. Analyzes the “‘two 
contrasted planes’’ of the poem: the eulogy of the house of Alba and the 
unrequited love of Albanio for Camila. The principal source for the first 
theme is said to be Virgil, and for the second, Sannazaro’s Arcadia, whose 
prosa ottava affords Garcilaso abundant material for the love romance and 
whose prosa nona supplies him with Enareto, the prototype of the 
Spanish Severo. 

Martin, John L. ‘‘A Teacher of Spanish Looks at Italian.” Jtalica, xx1v, 159- 
160. 

Maurino, Ferdinando D. ‘‘ Machiavelli as a Poet.’’ News Letter of Phi Sigma 
Tota, xvi, 2 (Apr. 15, 1947), 4, 10-11. Analyzes L’Asino d’oro and I 
Capitoli with the purpose of showing that they contain ideas similar to 
those in Jl Principe and I Discorsi. 

Paparelli, Gioacchino. “Il De Curialium Miseriis di Enea Silvio Piccolomini 
e il Misaulus di Ulrico von Hutten.”’ Jtalica, xxiv, 125-133. 

Russo, G. A. “‘A Combined Italian Word List.”” MLJ, xxx1, 218-240. Com- 
bines the Knease List of 2080 words and the Skinner List of 2963 words 
into a more comprehensive one of 3173 words, and makes the list more 
serviceable by indicating the relative difficulty (range) of each word by 
assigning to it a merit number from 1 to 6. 

Salem, Adriana R. “The Purchases of a Seventeenth-Century Librarian.” 
Harvard Library Bulletin, 1, 241-244. The purchases are those mentioned 
by Antonio Magliabechi in an undated, unaddressed letter, now in the 
Harvard collection of autographs and here published for the first time, 
with an English translation and comments. 

Shaw, J. E. “ ‘Ego tanquam centrum circuli etc.’ Vita Nuova, x1.’ Italica, 
xxiv, 113-118. 

Toffanin, Giuseppe. “Il Sole non é tramontato.”’ talica, xxiv, 155-158. 


REVIEWS 


Auden, W. H. In N. Y. Times Book Review, June 29, pp. 4, 23. Dante Alighieri: 
The Portable Dante. Edited, and with an Introduction, by Paolo Milano. 
New York, The Viking Press, 1947. 

Baron, Hans. “New Light on the Political Writers of the Florentine Renais- 
sance.”’ Journal of the History of Ideas, v111, 241-248. A review of Roberto 
Ridolfi: Opuscoli di storia letteraria e di erudizione: Savonarola—Machia- 
velli—Guicciardini—Giannotti. Florence, ‘“Bibliopolis,” Libreria Edit- 
rice, 1942. 

Bergin, T. G. In Jtalica, xx1v, 179-131. Leo Ferrero: Angelica (Dramma 
satirico). Con un saggio di Renato Poggioli e una nota di Guglielmo 
Ferrero. Florence, Parenti. 1946. 

Bonfante, G. “Recent Studies in Italian Linguistics.”’ Jtalica, xx1v, 161-170. 
Review of Bruno Migliorini: Linguistica (Florence, Le Monnier, 1946); 
Lingua contemporanea (Florence, Sansoni, 1938); Pronunzia fiorentina e 
pronunzia romana (Florence, Sansoni, 1945); Firenze ela lingua italiana 
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Alonso, Amado. “‘Las correspondencias ardbigo-espafiolas en los sistemas de 
sibilantes.”’ Revista de filologia hispdnica, vi11, (Jan.-June 1946), 12-76. 
Gives a long list (pp. 61-63) of Italian and Sicilian words derived from 
Arabic words with sin, sad or zay, in which z, zz in Italian and 2, zz, dz, ts 
in Sicilian correspond to Castilian ¢: e.g., sukkar >Sp. a giicar, It. zucchero, 
Sic. zuccaru; tassa >Sp. taga, It. tazza; mahzan, pl. mahazin >Sp. almazén, 
It. magazzino, Sic. mayadzé. 

Austin, H. D. “Further Gleanings from Dante’s Latin Dictionary.’”’ RR, 
xxxvill, 1 (Feb. 1947), 3-12. Selects without bias 13 comparisons from 
Uguiccione’s Magnae derivationes and Dante’s works, and finds that there 
are six cases (those of Cerberus, Aether, Geryon, Antipodes, the size of 
the sun, Timaeus) in which Dante does not defer to Uguiccione, two cases 
(those of honorificabilitudinitatibus and color as a material) in which it is 
unlikely that he did, and five cases (those of corregger, the colors of the 
rainbow, Sarnus, Gn for X*, redolent used metaphorically) for which 
Dante was possibly indebted to Uguiccione. From such evidence Prof. 
Austin is more and more inclined to believe that Dante used Uguiccione 
almost exclusively as a lexicographer rather than as an encyclopedist. 

Halperin, S. William. “Italian Anticlericalism, 1871-1914.”’ Journal of Modern 
History, x1x, 1 (Mar. 1947), 18-34. A concise treatment of the Roman 
question which, however, considers the anti-Catholic idealization of 
paganism by Carducci and other literary figures as quite distinct from the 
main current of anticlerical feeling. 

Kahane, Henry and Renée. “Three Aragonese Words.”’ Word, ur, 2 (Aug. 

1946), 136-141. Contends that the French nautical term bischerte, 

‘stringer,’ is not a loan from Italian bozzeria or Venetian becaria, but 

comes from Aragonese bisquera, derived in turn from Basque bizkar ; and 

that the Aragonese fragut and the Italian ferraguto, ‘highwayman,’ were 
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formed on the basis of the Saracen giant Ferragut, Ferraguto (Boiardo), 
Ferrai (Ariosto). The author, however, is unable to tell whether the 
Aragonese fragut is a reflex of the medieval or the Renaissance version of 
Ferragut or whether it was borrowed from the Italian. 

Samuel, Irene. “‘J1 Veltro Once More: A Note on Inferno, 1, 101.”’ RR, xxxvitt, 
1 (Feb. 1947), 13-15. Suggests a literary parallel to Dante’s veltro, which 
may throw light on his choice of symbol: the veltres in Charlemagne’s two 
dreams in lines 730-735 and 2563-2567 of the Chanson de Roland, a work 
which Dante certainly knew. But, whereas the hound of the Chanson 
clearly stands for a specific person, Thierry d’Anjou, the author insists 
that Dante intended his veltro to be completely mysterious. 

Weisinger, Herbert. ‘The Study of the Revival of Learning in England from 
Bacon to Hallam.” Philological Quarterly, xxv, 3 (July 1946), 221-247. 
Traces the ideas concerning the Renaissance and its probable beginnings, 
as e.g., the role of Petrarch, Boccaccio, Dante, the Medici, and the Greek : 
scholars, the idea of science and progress, the invention of printing, etc. 
Among the works discussed are the essays on Petrarch by Vicesimus 
Knox, Leigh Hunt, Hallam, Foscolo, Campbell, and the lives of Lorenzo 
de’ Medici and Leo X by William Roscoe. 
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Mario Praz: Ricerche anglo-italiane. Roma, Edizioni di “Storia e Lettera- 
tura,” 1944. Pp. 367. 


This volume contains eleven studies, ten of which, but for some corrections 
and additions, had already appeared in either English or Italian periodicals 
from 1922 to 1938. Of these essays only six concern the student of Italian 
literature or of Italo-English relations. The other five belong to the field of 
English alone. These studies are: 1) Sidney’s Original “Arcadia,” a convincing 
demonstration of the esthetic superiority of the old Arcadia to the revised 
1590 version; 2) An English Imitation of Diderot’s ‘‘La Religieuse,”’ a study of 
Maturin’s Melmoth the Wanderer and its indebtedness to Diderot; 3) La 
musica della poesia swinburniana, a keen appraisal of Swinburne’s poetic 
gifts; 4) Le tragedie “‘greche” di A. Ch. Swinburne, a thorough examination of 
the sources (Greek, for the most part) of the Atalanta; and 5) Il manoscritto 
dell’ “Atalanta in Calydon,” a minute analysis intended to illustrate Swin- 
burne’s impressionistic technique and the nature of his inspiration. 

The first and the longest of the essays of particular interest to us is The 
Italian Element in English,! a synthesis of the Italian contribution to the 
English lexicon from Chaucer’s time to the present day. To determine the 
extent of such a contribution is indeed a far more difficult task than to ascer- 
tain, for instance, the influence of Italian or Spanish upon French vocabulary 
or vice versa; for in the case of English—as Praz correctly points out—French 
often served as the intermediary, and even when a word was adopted in its 
Italian form, that form was frequently discarded for the one the same word 
had taken in French. The problem is, moreover, complicated by the promiscu- 
ous use the English made of such “general”? Romance endings as -o, -ado, -etto, 
-ino. The author succeeds, however, in presenting as broad a view as possible 
of the Italian influence upon the English lexicon—a contribution which, in the 
final analysis, reflects in nuce the part played by Italy in the history of Occi- 
dental civilization. Hence the study inevitably includes interesting sections on 
terms representing a wide variety of fields: such as, banking, shipping, fencing, 
dancing, horsemanship, war, fashions, music, fine arts, poetry, cooking, the 
opera, the commedia dell’arte. Furthermore, Praz adds paragraphs on words 
that designate things peculiarly Italian (e.g., sbirro, cicisbeo, gondola, camorra, 
lazzarone), on words derived from Italian place-names (e.g., volcano, parmesan, 
etna, magenta), on words taken from Italian personal names (e.g., Machiavel- 
lian, volt, frangipane), etc. He also refers to some now obsolete Italianate 
expressions which Elizabethan dramatists used to add color to their works. 
We should have preferred, however, more copious examples of such borrow- 
ings. Yet, it must be said to the author’s credit that everywhere in the article 
the semantic development of many words is outlined, often with a fair number 
of literary examples. The most interesting of such words are cavalier, banditti, 
confetti, gusto, Lombard (>lumber), miiliner, the Elizabethan cozen ( <coz- 
zonare?), zany, pantaloon, garb, antic, scope, artichoke. Reluctant to repeat him- 
self, Praz does not discuss the semantic evolution of policy and politic and 
their connection with Machiavelli, which he so brilliantly analyzed in Machia- 
velli and the Elizabethans (London, 1928). 


1 Appended to the volume is an index listing the more than 700 words 
(some 500 of them, direct borrowings) which are mentioned in this essay. 
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The greater part of the material in the essay is well known to all of us. 
Furthermore, though extensive, it does not exhaust the subject. More than 
100 musical terms are listed, but some like dolce, grandioso, mottetto (motet), 
pasticcio, etc. are not mentioned. There is no reference to the interesting 
balloon, bravery, and punctilio or to the moot question of the derivation of 
dear (< Dio?) in expressions such as dear me (< Dio mio?), dear, dear!, dear 
knows!, dear save us!, etc. Likewise omitted are such obsolete, rare, and techni- 
cal words as bocca (boccarella), bonavist, bordello (burdello), campo, capitano 
(capitana), cavolinite, cavo-rilievo, donzel, donzella, doppy, duomo, fangot, fiu- 
mara, gabbro, mantelletta, marchese (marchesa), polacca, etc.2 Such omissions, 
however, detract but little from the value of Praz’ study, which makes easily 
accessible, in a commendable synthesis, a mass of widely scattered material. 

The second study, Robert Southwell’s “Saint Peter’s Complaint” and Its 
Italian Source, demonstrates rather clearly that Southwell both knew and 
utilized Tansillo’s Le lacrime di San Pietro. Praz analyzes two manuscript 
editions of the English work as well as the Peeter Playnt fragment. The latter, 
composed before the more polished Complaint as an exercise in its preparation, 
is found to be but a close translation of Canto 1 (stanzas 51-63, and two lines 
of 66) of Tansillo’s poem. The author also essays to prove that the complete 
version of Southwell’s poem bears unmistakable traces of the complete version 
of the Lacrime. He lists quite a number of parallel passages in both works. Not 
all the Southwell passages can be said to be “unmistakable echoes” of Tansillo. 
The ideas are too often very vague suggestions at best. This reservation, how- 
ever, does not invalidate the author’s main contention. In addition, Praz 
establishes a plausible case against those critics who contend that the Com- 
plaint was intended to be a religious counterpart of Shakespeare’s Venus 
and Adonis; and in this connection he advances the tenable hypothesis that 
Southwell’s poem was probably composed during his sojourn in Rome (i.e., 
before May 1586). 

The next essay, Stanley, Sherburne and Ayres as Translators and Imitators 
of Italian, Spanish and French Poets, was suggested to Praz by the publication 
of Saintsbury’s Minor Poets of the Caroline Period. Not sharing Saintsbury’s 
disdain for Quellenforschung, Praz patiently traces back to their originals 
(which are mostly Italian) the major part of the poems translated by the 
three Caroline poets in question. An examination of these sources discloses 
that Marino, Guarini, and Preti were the models preferred. As for Philip 
Ayres, he was also attracted to Petrarch, among whose poems he englished 
not only such a favorite with concettisti since Wyatt’s day as Pace non trovo 
e non ho da far guerra, but also such a rare gem as Quel rosignuol, che si soave 
ptagne. 

Polemical in character is the article, Come Shakespeare 2 letto in Italia, in- 
tended to belie, nay, to ridicule the assertion of estheticians that Shakespeare 
is the easiest and most accessible of great poets. How could Italians have him 
at their finger-tips when the popular Rusconi translation—by means of which 
most of them get to know Shakespeare—is so flat, so prosaic, so devoid of 
imagery as to give a most distorted idea of the Englishman’s art? To prove his 
contention, the author compares the Rusconi version of Measure for Measure 
and Troilus and Cressida—both of which Praz himself has since translated— 
with the original. The result is astounding, to say the least. The last section 


? Our authority for all these borrowings is the Ozford English Dictionary, 
which, incidentally, was also utilized by Praz. In the case of bravery and 
punctilio, alternate etymologies are given; French for the first, Spanish for the 
second. 
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of the essay is devoted to a penetrating analysis of Shakespeare’s imagery— 
notably in 7T’rotlus and Cressida. We must not forget that Praz had already 
well explored the field of seventeenth century imagery in his Studi sul con- 
cettismo (Milan, 1934). 

The next study, Petrarca e gli emblematisti,—the only article not to have 
appeared elsewhere—pertains to a field of research that American scholars 
have been cultivating to some degree for the last few years. The author con- 
tends that the emblems of Heinsius, Vaenius, Ruscelli, and others stem from 
Petrarch’s Canzoniere, especially through the medium of Scéve’s poetry. He 
maintains, however, that, in the final analysis, the emblematic tradition 
harks back to medieval mirabilia, to Roman poetry (notably Ovid: ef. 
Petrarch’s Nel dolce tempo de la prima etade), and to the Greek anthologists. 
Petrarch’s originality is said to consist in transferring ‘“‘a un testo profano, a 
un canzoniere, la virtt dei sacri testi. ...”’ 

The last essay, La “Francesca da Rimini’’ di Gabriele D’ Annunzio, is an 
exhaustive study of the sources of that drama. D’Annunzio’s plagiarisms are, 
of course, common knowledge. The Novelle della Pescara, for instance, abound 
in passages that are scarcely more than translations of Maupassant’s short 
stories. As for the Francesca da Rimini, even the casual reader is immediately 
struck by the many reminiscences of Dante and Boccaccio. As to other less 
obvious borrowings—such as those from Sacchetti, Barberino, Villani, Tom- 
maseo’s Canti popolari greci, various antiche rime, and several commentaries 
to the Commedia—, they have been pointed out by Del Lungo, Sanesi, Renier, 
Satta, and Pavolini. Aware of all these findings, Praz probes even further to 
find an impressive array of new sources: e.g., Tonini’s Storia di Rimini, the 
Anonimo Riminese, the chronicles of Cantinelli, Salimbene, and Matarazzo, 
Tommaseo’s Canti popolari illirici, La Tavola Ritonda, Bono Giamboni’s ver- 
sion of Brunetto Latini’s T’resor, books on falconry and on medieval military 
and maritime terms, Tommaseo-Bellini’s Vocabolario, Swinburne’s poems, 
etc. The essay, in short, would tend to strengthen our impression that, if we 
except La Figlia di Jorio, D’Annunzio was a better literary scholar than a 
dramatist. 

The Ricerche anglo-italiane cannot fail to impress the reader with the 
breadth of the author’s erudition and with the soundness of his judgments. 
Some of the articles are models of thorough investigation, and none of them 
can be considered mediocre. The volume, in conclusion, is a welcome addition 
to the many studies that Praz has already contributed to the Anglo-Italian 
field. It is not without reason that he is considered by many Italy’s foremost 
“‘Anglicist.”’ 
Vincent LvcIANI 


The College of the City of New York 


AtTILiIo MomIGuLiaNno: Cinque Saggi. Biblioteca del Leonardo xxx1, Firenze, 
1945, pp. 180. 


Il recente volume di Attilio Momigliano, Cinque saggi, é un altro esempio 
di quel gusto cosi fine e sicuro, di quella critica dotta si, ma sempre arguta e 
fresca, che distingue tutti i suoi lavori. 

Vista pittoricamente, la critica del Nostro potrebbe paragonarsi ad una 
strada, che penetri profondamente in un paesaggio di monti e di valli: ad ogni 
svolta si scoprono paesaggi nuovi, si aprono nuovi orizzonti e si respira 
un’aria nuova; e, tuttavia, al limite estremo del cammino, i vari paesaggi 
appaiono fusi in un unico grande panorama, avvolto e fluttuante in un’atmos- 


fera unica. 
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Lo studio che il Nostro dedica a Leonardo (La prosa di Leonardo, p. 111) é 
appunto uno studio di personalita e di atmosfera: la complessa personalita 
leonardesca é la chiave ad intendere l’atmosfera misteriosa ed affascinante, 
che pervade non solo i suoi quadri, ma anche i suoi frammenti in prosa. 

Dal lato personalita, ‘‘la frequente compresenza del poeta e dello scienzi- 
ato” in Leonardo, spiega la fusione di elementi poetici e scientifici che si trova 
nei frammenti, spiega l’esattezza della descrizione e al tempo stesso la sua 
delicatezza, e spiega anche, in un certo senso, l’invenzione leonardesca del 
poema in prosa: quella prosa caratteristica in cui “‘egli ripete a poca distanza 
le cose scritte prima, aggiungendo e spostando qualche particolare scientifico, 
ma riprendendo il caratteristico movimento ritmico del periodo”’ (p. 123). 

Allo stile di Leonardo il M. dedica un esame molto dettagliato ed esatto: 
distingue, fra la varieta e la complessita dei suoi procedimenti stilistici, quelli 
che sono veramenti originali, come il poema in prosa gid menzionato, come la 
delicatezza con la quale segue passo passo lo sviluppo di un fenomeno naturale, 
o immagina perfino miracoli, da quelli che, pur arrestando momentaneamente 
l’attenzione e l’ammirazione del lettore, si rivelano poi come procedimenti 
meccanici, troppo spesso ripetuti per esser spontanei. A questa seconda 
categoria appartiene il futuro all’inizio delle “‘profezie,’’ gli ottativi dei 
soliloqui ed altri. 

Lo stile “dei momenti migliori,”’ invece “segue il fenomeno e la visione con 
un respiro misurato e leggero come trepidando di alterarli e disperderli’”’ (p. 
120) ed é “uno stile finito, sorretto non dalla sintassi improvvisa degli ab- 
bozzi ma da una sintassi patetica creata dalla sua commozione, animato da 
una solennita senza peso...” (p. 135). 

Ma la grande caratteristica leonardesca, quel misterioso che permea la 
sua prosa poetica e che l’ha fatta apparire sotto luci cosi diverse ai suoi vari 
commentatori, si deve, osserva il M., alla “sua affinita coi neoplatonisti e con 
quegli stessi cultori di scienze occulte che egli disprezzava”’ (p. 119). In questa 
tendenza risiede la spiegazione dei silenzi, delle pause, di quel suono e di quella 
musica arcana che danno un’intonazione cosi unica alla prosa poetica di 
Leonardo e che “rispondono, nei momenti migliori, alle luci semispente e alle 
malinconiche consonanze fra le vaganti sinuosita dei paesaggi e la fisonomia 
dei personaggi nei suoi quadri” (p. 120). 

Nel fondere |’anima de! prosatore con quella del pittore, il M. ha ricreato 
per noi il ‘‘cerchio magico” in cui viveva e lavorava Leonardo. 

Motivi e forme della Cronica di Salimbene (p. 73) é@ il titolo di un altro in- 
teressantissimo saggio. 

La vena narrativa e realistica del Salimbene era gid stata notata da altri 
critici; e cosi pure la sua facolta ritrattistica, che lo rendeva adatto a descrivere 
con grande vivezza e documentazione la vita italiana del sec. x11; ma nello 
studio del M., queste caratteristiche rimangono in secondo piano. 

Il senso religioso del Salimbene, invece, quantunque indebolito dalle super- 
stizioni e dai timori medievali, appare come la nota unificatrice e dominante 
della Cronica. In alcuni esempi della Cronica il Nostro ritrova un po’ |’atmos- 
fera dei Fioretti, in altri, quella degli esempi del Passavanti, e neppure le 
superstizioni che abbiamo gid menzionato e le frequenti citazioni bibliche che 
punteggiano la Cronica riescono ad offuscare questa impressione di vera com- 
punzione, questa “‘ispirazione religiosa dominante, che va dalla cupezza alla 
serenita e al candore francescano.” (p. 73). Le superstizioni, anzi, l’attesa dei 
premi e dei castighi divini, cosi come il realismo della Cronica, servono tutte 
a rievocare per noi quella speciale atmosfera della vita medievale italiana, 
qual’era stata intuita e descritta del Carducci: “la lettura di opere come 
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questa Cronica pud, credo,” aggiunge il M., “‘rabilitare la verita del medioevo 
carducciano e far vedere meglio quanta affinita elettiva sentisse il Carducci 
con il popolo di quell’epoca e con quale chiarezza egli intendesse, sia pure 
aborrendola, l’anima religiosa dei secoli anteriori a San Francesco.” (pp. 
74-75). 

Nella Cronica, dunque, il. M., assai pid che |’aspetto rozzo ed incolto, gid 
spesse volte notato dalla critica precedente, osserva invece molti tratti di 
narrazione variata, composta, autobiografica e religiosa, che la rendono 
un’importante opera letteraria ed un documento storico di grande interesse. 

Il saggio sul Campanella (La lirica di Campanella, p. 45), @ anche, in un 
certo senso, uno sforzo di riabilitazione: la lirica di Campanella, infatti, é 
sempre stata considerata oscura, tormentata, difficile, anche se di interessante 
contenuto poetico. Posto di fronte a quelli che il Gentile chiama “gli impacci 
della forma,” da un lato, e al “pulsare della sua umanita esuberante,” dal- 
l’altro, il M. si trova costretto a definire fin dove giunga la filosofia di Cam- 
panella, e dove cominci la poesia, “poiché certo,” egli aggiunge, ‘‘c’é nel 
Campanella qualche cosa di pid della poesia che c’é in ogni vero filosofo; e 
nella sua poesia c’é qualche cosa che ci interessa al di 14 della sua filosofia’”’ 
(p. 46). 

Come si vede, ci troviamo qui di fronte alla posizione crociana: poesia e 
non-poesia, materia e forma. Neppure il M. riesce a scoprire una formula che 
fonda insieme la filosofia e la poesia di Campanella, “germe e fiore.’’ Riesce 
si, in un primo tempo, riconducendo la poesia di Campanella alla grande cor- 
rente di pensiero che va da Bruno e Galilei fino a Foscolo, Leopardi e Pascoli, 
a farci sentire quale ne sia il vero e grande tema: “la coscienza dello scopri- 
mento. d’un nuovo mondo,” un “‘sentimento della vita sconfinata dello spirito 
agitantesi in seno ad una natura senza confini” (p. 49). Ma poi, la sua critica 
si riduce ad un continuo lavorio di distinzione fra il pensiero di Campanella 
che é ampio, organico e la poesia che é oscura, impacciata; e perfino nel caso 
della lirica autobiografica, la pid vitale e la pid sentita, egli ammette che la 
materia filosofica non riesce a trasformarsi mai in fiamma poetica. I] M. vede 
dunque la poesia di Campanella cosi come il Croce aveva visto la Divina 
Commedia: mai come unita poetica, sia pure con i suoi difetti e le sue virtd, 
ma sempre come creazione tormentata e divisa dal suo dualismo interiore. 

Il M. ha evidentemente pensato a questa somiglianza, e nella sua Lettera- 
tura, parlando della lirica di Campanella, aveva scritto: “Per valutar(la) 
esattamente occorre confrontarla con quella, pure dotta e filosofica, del 
Paradiso dantesco”’ (1) e ne! saggio, ripete il paragone, commentando la poesia 
autobiografica: ‘Qui succede un po’quello che [succede] nelle migliori pagine 
filosofiche della Divina Commedia, dove la filosofia e la teologia non sono 
astratte posizioni e soluzioni di problemi...e il pensiero non é@ conquista 
filosofica, ma battaglia morale, parte ineliminabile dei contrasti quotidiani, 
luce ed essenza di questi contrasti”’ (pp. 63-64). 

Senza voler discutere quanto siano legittimi questi paragoni e l’ormai nota 
distinzione del Paradiso in schema e poesia, é evidente che l|’unica conclusione 
alla quale si pud giungere, dopo la lettura della lirica di Campanella, é quella 
a cui accenna il M. (p. 51):! non si tratta e non si pud trattare di grande 
poesia. Nella grande e vera poesia, infatti, pensiero e forma sono indivisibili 
e nel corso della lettura, superate le difficolta iniziali, il verso non ci appare piu 
come lavorfo e sforzo, bens{ come creazione spontanea e inevitabile. 


1A. Momigliano, Storia della Letteratura Italiana dalle origini ai giorni 
nostri, 3a ediz., Messina, 1938, p. 282. 
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Se anche il M., nel suo saggio, non é riuscito a “‘sciogliere le difficolta’”’ della 
lirica di Campanella, @ riuscito perd mirabilmente a farne risaltare |’impor- 
tanza, “i momenti felici, la somiglianza e il contrasto con la poesia e con la 
poetica del tempo”’ (p. 70). 

Partendo dalla premessa che il neoclassicismo, per la sua essenza astratta, 
non é mai rappresentazione verace della realta e non crea esseri viventi, ma 
solo figure, il M., nel saggio Gusto neoclassico e poesia neoclassica (p. 9), traccia 
una breve storia del neoclassicismo, considerando solamente le sue affinita con 
le arti figurative e le corrispondenze delle sue varie fasi con altrettante fasi 
artistiche. 

Questa linea di sviluppo: neoclassicismo arcadico-arte ellenistica—cammei 
del Savioli; neoclassicismo napoleonico—alta classicita—gruppi scenico— 
allegorici del Monti; neoclassicismo idealistico—alessandrini—bassorilievi del 
Foscolo, sembra a volte di una semplicita eccessiva, poiché, come nota lo 
stesso M., entro queste tre fasi, ed entro le opere di queste tre personalita 
ci sono state importanti contaminazioni. La corrispondenza neoclassicismo- 
arte figuratura é@ molto utile, tuttavia, nel rivalutare ed illuminare un periodo 
che, in generale, si é assai poco studiato ed apprezzato e nel quale opere im- 
portanti, come gli A mori, vengono facilmente trascurate. 

L’importanza attribuita all’influenza del Winckelmann sul gusto estetico 
neoclassico, alle pitture ercolanensi sulla poesia neoclassica, la concezione 
degli Amori come “il punto di coincidenza fra il classicismo da una parte e 
l’Arcadia e il rococo dall’altra, “‘lo studio dello stile del Savioli, dei suoi 
imitatori, delle Grazie del Foscolo, questi sono i capisaldi del saggio. 

Alcuni giudizi, incisivi per la loro sobrieta e la loro meravigliosa esattezza, 
rimangono scolpiti nella memoria: nel verso dell’Jliade ‘“‘Molti anzi tempo 
all’Orco generose travolse alme d’eroi,” il M. sente “il ritmo d’una fastosa 
cavalcata funebre’’; le canzonette del Savioli sembrano “scritte sull’avorio”’; 
il Foscolo “‘primo e solo fra tutti i neoclassici, é riuscito ad infondere un’anima 
nelle forme classiche suscitate dal Savioli per vaghezza d’eleganza e dal Monti 
per vaghezza di curiosita’” (p. 41). 

Forse perché |’essenza dell’anima leopardiana, con il suo dolore, il suo 
pessimismo e le sue amarezze, é tutta sublimata nei Canti, il Carteggio del 
poeta pud si, contribuire ad illuminare molti aspetti della sua vita intima e 
famigliare, ma non pud aggiungere che assai poco alla sua vena lirica. 

Il M. ha sentito questo e nel commentare le lettere di Leopardi (cf. JI 
Carteggio di Leopardi p. 141), ha rievocato per noi le figure e l’ambiente di 
Recanati, gli amici, i fratelli, i genitori ed, in particolare, la madre, ma non 
ha fatto, in sostanza, che confermare giudizi gid noti sulle condizioni intime 
del poeta. 

Si é soffermato, invece, sulla lettera sul Tasso, scritta da Roma, appunto 
perché era “la pagina pil sintetica dell’epistolario leopardiano, perché aveva 
“la sostanza e la natura contemplativa dell’ Jnfinito e della Sera del di di festa, 
l’avvio, l’intimita e la severita dei canti piu belli’ (pp. 170-171), e ce ne ha 
dato uno studio commosso ed acuto. 

In complesso, perd, quest’ultimo saggio del volume non mi sembra alla 
pari con gli altri: pid arido, forse, meno sentito. 

Poche righe servono di premessa allo smilzo volumetto; eccone I’inizio: 

“Nel Leonardo questi saggi erano firmati Giorgio Flores. Lo pseudonimo 
mi fu imposto a mia insaputa, come il vero nome alquanto tempo prima; e io 
V’ho portato per quattro anni, con rassegnazione. Stavo, anzi, per riunire 
queste pagine col titolo: Giorgio Flores, Primi saggi, quando sopravvennero 
tempi da toglier la voglia di far lo spiritoso . . . allora, anzi.. . gli Amori del 
Savioli furono pubblicati . . . senz’alcuna indicazione d’autore....” 
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Ho voluto citare queste parole e non certo a titolo di curiositA biografica, 
ma a ricordare, una volta di pid, in quale “grande angoscia”’ si trovasse la 
cultura italiana, or son solo pochi anni, e, con lei, uno dei suoi pid grandi e 
degni rappresentanti. 

ANGELA BIANCHINI FALEs 
Baltimore, Maryland 


GEROLAMO CARDANO: Autobiografia, a cura di Paola Franchetti, Torino, 
Einaudi, 1946, Pp. 211. 


Paola Franchetti’s book is an excellent translation of an important six- 
teenth century document: Gerolamo Cardano’s autobiography, De propria 
vita, and is based on two works: Gabriel Naudé’s 1643 edition of the Latin 
manuscript and Jean Dayre’s French translation of it entitled Ma Vie 
(1937). She has also written an interesting introduction which gives the im- 
portant facts of the author’s life, the surroundings in which he lived, and the 
purpose of the book. According to Paola Franchetti, this work is an apology 
directed by Cardano to Pope Pius V, written to clear himself of the accusa- 
tions made by the Tribunal of the Inquisition and in the hope of regaining the 
right to teach and publish. 

In editing the book, Paola Franchetti often refers to Naudé’s edition: “‘La 
presente traduzione é stata condotta sul testo del Dayre ma é stato sempre 
tenuto presente e talvolta preferito, quello della prima edizione del Naudé.”’ 
Throughout the book there are helpful explanatory notes on historical figures 
mentioned; but, unfortunately, Paola Franchetti does not emphasize suffi- 
ciently the philosophical and psychological aspects of the work. She has, how- 
ever, definitely caught the spirit of the man and his times. 

Following the example of Marcus Aurelius, Gerolamo Cardano, in a 
philosophical manner, sets out to tell the story of his life: “‘Di tutti i beni che 
gli uomini possono conseguire nessuno sembra pil desiderabile che la cono- 
scenza della verita. E poiché nessuna delle azioni umane é al sicuro della 
calunnia, seguendo |l’esempio di un uomo universalmente ritenuto grande e 
saggio, il filosofo Antonino, mi accingo a scrivere la storia della mia vita.” 

He devotes the first three chapters of his work to his ancestors, his parents, 
and his illegitimate birth. Not omitting the smallest details, Cardano tells 
us how he was brought into the world merely by chance: “Mi raccontarono 
che mia madre aveva tentato, ma invano, di sbarazzarsi di me ricorrendo a 
medicamenti abortivi. Io nacqui il 24 settembre del 1501 quando mancava 
mene di mezz’ora, ma pill di venti minuti alla prima ora della notte... fui 
strappato dal grembo materno come morto, coi capelli neri e crespi. Rinacqui 
con un bagno di vino caldo, che per un altro avrebbe potuto essere fatale. Mia 
madre era stata travagliata per ben tre giorni: comunque, riuscii a venire al 
mondo.” 

There follows a brief summary of Cardano’s life. He was educated at Pavia 
and Padua, where he received his degree in medicine in 1526. The following 
year he began the practice of medicine. He was, however, excluded from the 
College of Physicians because of his illegitimate birth. He married in 1531 and 
in 1534 his first son was born (he was the father of two boys and a girl). In 
1534 he returned to Milan and taught mathematics in the “Piattine’’ schools. 
The year after, he was admitted to the College of Physicians but with very 
limited rights and privileges. In 1543 he accepted the chair of medicine at 
Milan and later when the university moved back to Pavia he was transferred 
to this city and taught here until 1551. In 1552 he went to Scotland as the 
personal physician of John Hamilton, Archbishop of Edinburgh and returned 
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to Milan at the end of the year. In 1559 he went back to Pavia and later wit- 
nessed the death of his son who had been accused of poisoning his unfaithful 
wife. In 1562 he accepted a professorship at the University of Bologna where 
he remained until 1570. There he was arrested and freed the following year. 
He then went to Rome, was admitted to the College of Physicians and received 
a pension from the Pope. 

A great part of the book is devoted to a psycho-analytical study of Car- 
dano’s life: his appearance, health, favorite sports, habits, friends, enemies, 
religion, marriage and children, misfortunes, scientific discoveries, etc. 
Charming and amusing is his self-portrait: “Sono di statura media; ho i 


piedi corti, larghi all’attaccatura delle dita e assai arcuati. ... Ho il torace 
piuttosto stretto, braccia sottili, la mano destra grassoccia con dita tozze, 
tanto che i chiromanti mi qualificavano uomo rozzo e stupido ... ; la mano 


sinistra invece é bella, con dita affusolate, ben tornite, aggraziate e con unghie 
lucide. Ho il collo piuttosto lungo e sottile, il mento diviso, il labbro inferiore 
tumido e cascante, gli occhi piccoli e, quando non fisso lo sguardo su un 
determinato punto, quasi chiusi; sulla palpebra sinistra ho una macchiolina 
come una lenticchia, ma poco appariscente. La fronte é spaziosa, calva alle 
tempie....” 

The books he enjoyed reading were works in history and philosophy. His 
favorite philosophers were Aristotle and Plotinus, while his preferred literary 
writers included Petrarch and Pulci. 

Fishing and fencing were among the sports in which he took part but he 
also delighted in playing chess and dice. 

Two important chapters are devoted to a list of his works on mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, morals, and medicine, among which may be mentioned 
the Ars magna, the De rerum varietate, and De subilitate cum A pologiae and a 
bibliography on his works by writers of his time. 

Most striking of all, throughout the book, are his philosophical sayings. As 
a matter of fact, an excellent study could be made on J pensieri del Cardano. 
For instance in his chapter on Happiness, he says: ‘“‘Felicita’ e natura umana 
sono per definizione, due concetti antitetici. Tuttavia é pid giusto riconoscere 
che gli uomini riescono a raggiungere una, sia pur piccola, parte di felicita e 
quindi essa é@ toccata anche a me.... 

Ma il segreto della felicita 6 questo: quando non puoi essere quello che 
vorresti, contentati di essere quello che puoi... . ” 

This autobiography which has been compared to Benvenuto Cellini’s 
is not valuable merely because it relates the accomplishments of a man who 
made his mark as a famous physician, mathematician, and astrologer. Its 
merits lie in the fact that it recreates with warm personal touches and delicate 
flavor the story of a sensitive and scientific man, a genius of the Renaissance. 
His scientific method, his erudition, his love for the classics, and his philo- 
sophical ideas on human values of life are definitely those of the Renaissance 
as are his numerous superstitions. Admirable are his treatises on the Greek 
and Roman authors. He often writes of them as though they were his friends: 
“To sul mio conto la penso proprio come Orazio del suo Tigellio; anzi direi 
che Orazio, sotto le vesti di quel personaggio abbia parlato proprio di me.” 
In discussing our desire for fame and glory after death, he says of the leading 
figures of ancient times: “E intanto tu vivrai continuamente agitato, tor- 
mento dalla speranza, angustiato dalla paura, snervato dalla fatica, perdendo 
quel poco di buono che c’é nella vita... . Eppure Cesare, Alessandro, An- 
nibale, Scipione, Curzio, Erostrato hanno anteposto a tutto questa speranza 
di gloria, e per essa hanno speso la loro vita, sopportato tormenti, rischiato 
infamia. .. . 
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In his chapter on erudition and intuition, he explains at great length his 
thoughts on intuition: “Alcuni mi hanno attribuito una maggiore cultura e 
abilité a causa del mio intuito. E l’intuito si aiuta col meditare a lungo e 
profondamente sulle cose apprese, col cogliere i rapporti intercorrenti tra i 
vari fenomeni, i quali devono essere stati prima ben capiti, col fondare le 
nostre ipotesi su saldi principi. . . . lo mi baso su un giudizio preciso e sicuro, 
sull’esperienza che mi deriva dall’eta, sulla mia facolta arpocratica.”’ 

Besides Cardano the scientist, the scholar, there is also Cardano the poet. 
There are passages which reveal fine sensibilities of simple beauty. Such is the 
one on his dream before he met the woman he married: “ . . . Ed ecco che una 
notte feci un sogno che debbo riferire qui anche a costo di essere inopportuno, 
perché calza troppo bene con quel che segui Mi trovavo in un giardino 
delizioso, bellissimo, pieno di fiori e di frutti d’ogni specie, spirava una brezza 
soave: néun pittore, néil poeta Pulci, né fantasia alcuna d’artista avrebbe 
potuto immaginare cosa pil bella. Io stavo per entrarvi: la porta era spalan- 
cata e di fronte ve n’era un’altra; ed ecco che vedo una fanciulla tutta vestita 
di bianco: mi avvicino, l’abbraccio, la bacio; ma fin dal primo bacio il giardi- 
niere chiude la porta. Io a scongiurarlo di lasciarla aperta, ma invano. E cosi, 
triste, sempre abbracciato alla fanciulla, rimango chiuso fuori.” 

Cardano’s style is delightful and charming. He expresses with simplicity 
his innermost thoughts. He does not hesitate to put on the same plane an 
important scientific fact and a trivial incident. His style reminds us of 
Machiavelli’s. Cardano, however, is more personal and naive. He appears to 
be less astute and witty. He is very modest and often underestimates his own 
merits. 

De propria vita, in its present translation, is a welcome addition to a collec- 
tion of Italian books of the Renaissance. 

Rosa TRILLO CLovuGH 


Hunter College 


Maria Sticco. La poesia religiosa del Risorgimento. Milano-Societa editrice 
Vita e Pensiero 1945. 


L’autrice di questo grosso e serio libro é professoressa di lingua italiana 
nella facolta di magistero dell’ Université Cattolica del Sacro Cuore a Milano. 
La presente é la seconda edizione. La prima usci nei 1939. La Sticco si propone 
di studiare l’aspetto religioso e patriottico della poesia italiana durante il 
secolo xv1I e xix, dando speciale attenzione al periodo del Risorgimento. 
Come avviene con il maggior numero dei libri che si leggono criticamente, vi 
sono parti del lavoro con cui andiamo perfettamente d’accordo ed altre con 
cui dissentiamo. 

Il nostro relativo dissentimento @ con la parte teoretica del lavoro. La 
Sticco si sente obbligata nella prefazione a fare atto di fede del suo cattolice- 
simo: “una sola é la rivelazione vera, una sola é la religione vera: il Cattolice- 
simo.’”’ Se questa premessa fosse vera in sede critica, un critico buddista non 
potrebbe comprendere la poesia di un poeta cristiano o viceversa. Inoltre, se 
l’autrice fosse stata fedele a questa premessa, essa non avrebbe dovuto in- 
cludere nel suo studio gli scrittori non cattolici. Cid che conta é la fede re- 
ligiosa del poeta e non quella del critico. Il critico deve mettere da parte le sue 
idee se vuole vedere il dramma dell’uomo che studia. Fortunatemente la 
Sticco ha incluso, dal Metastasio al Carducci, tutti i poeti in cui abbiano 
vibrato le due corde della religione e del patriottismo. In realt& essa ha 
seguito il criterio che il suo compito era quello di scrivere un capitolo sulla 
storia delle idee come sfondo della poesia italiana durante il Risorgimento. 
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Questa gran parte dedicata al contenuto di pensiero che avviva l’opera dei 
singoli poeti costituisce per noi il merito centrale del libro. La Sticco ha 
saputo rispettare la fede religiosa dell’alifieri, del Foscolo, del Leopardi e del 
Carducci, anche quando questi non seguivano il dommatismo cristiano e 
cattolico. Ha saputo anche far parlare questi uomini attraverso numerose e 
ben scelte citazioni che lumeggiano la loro vita interiore ed illuminano la loro 
poesia. 

Vi sono molti punti in cui non conveniamo con la Sticco, e la spiegazione del 
dissidio emana dall’assenza della distinzione fra fede come dato soggettivo e 
religione come insieme di credenze dommatiche. L’autrice ha chiara coscienza 
che la fede religiosa fu messa a dura prova durante la lotta per |’indipendenza 
nazionale, ma avrebbe dovuto distinguere fra cattolicesimo religioso e cat- 
tolicesimo politico, fra religione come sentimento personale e religione come 
insieme di credenze dommatiche. La mancanza di questa distinzione porta 
l’autrice a molte contradizioni ed oscurita che rappresentano la parte nega- 
tiva di un lavoro che nel metodo come nell’analisi dei singoli scrittori ha la 
nostra adesione ed ammirazione. L’autrice, a modo di esempio, parla di 
‘inconciliabilita tra Cristianesimo e paganesimo”’ (p. 3) e poi aggiunge: “Il 
classicismo fu richiamo perenne alla latinita antica e cristiana’”’ (p. 12). Qui 
l’autrice ha scritto da un punto di vista confessionale e pratico per giustificare 
l’alleanza fra classicismo e Chiesa nel secolo xvim e percid non ha visto 
criticamente nella questione. La stessa preoccupazione offusca lo studio del 
Pellico. Bisognava rispettare il cattolicesimo del Pellico, ma bisognava anche 
avere il coraggio di dire che il Pellico, pensatore mediocre, si lascié andare ad 
una posizione illogica quando volle giustificare la politica del Vaticano. Ci 
sembra che sia inevitabile o concludere contro il Pellico o negare la realta 
storica del Risorgimento. Ci sembra equalmente assurdo che la Sticco prenda 
la parte del gesuita Padre Taparelli nel dissentimento che questi ebbe con il 
fratello Massimo riguardo alla soluzione del problema dell’unita italiana. A 
dire il vero, la questione del cozzo fra il sentimento patrio e la religione durante 
il Risorgimento é nascosta dalla Sticco sotto un torrente di parole che non 
spiegano nulla. Dire “In Italia, come in Polonia, la giustizia del fine nazionale 
si alleava alla religione e l’invocava; il patriottismo faceva leva sulla Fede’”’ 
(p. 71) significa dire cosa vera se si considera il sentimento religioso cristiano 
e cattolico dei singoli cittadini, ma é dire cosa falsa se ci si riferisce alla politica 
del Vaticano dal 1848 in poi. I patriotti videro e trovarono nel Vaticano |’osta- 
colo principale alla realizzazione del loro sogno di Italiani. Questi si trovarono 
costretti a distinguere fra la loro fede cattolica ed il Vaticano politico e lo 
fecero sentendosi giustificati dalla sinceritaé del loro sentimento religioso e 
dalla realta del loro amore verso la patria. 

Dal punto di vista del metodo non possiamo sequire la Sticco quando, con 
una logica eccessiva che rende meccanico il procedere della storia, essa vede 
in Metastasio colui che “precorre la poesia religiosa del Risorgimento”’ (p. 26), 
in Alfieri colui che con il Saul ‘‘comincia la poesia religiosa del Risorgimento”’ 
(p. 63) e nel Parini colui che fu “il primo esponente in poesia di una religiosita 
laica’”’ (p. 37). Questi primati e progressioui sono i luoghi comuni di una critica 
superficiale e giornalistica che stonano in un lavoro serio come il presente libro 
della Sticco. Anche dal punto di vista del metodo critico qui seguito ci sembra 
necessario dire che nella documentazione della stato d’animo di uno scrittore 
drammatico bisogna andar cauti nel sentire fino a che punto la logica del 
personaggio abbia spinto l’autore a scrivere cid che scrive. Non che cid che 
dicono i vari personaggi non rispecchi |’anima dello scrittore, ma bisogna 
vedere fino a che punto le parole di Saul siano |’eco del personaggio biblico e 
fino a che punto esse esprimano il sentimento religioso dell’ Alfieri. 
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Ci piacciono specialmente i saggi su Foscolo, Leopardi, Zanella e Carducci. 
Questi saggi hanno valore per noi precisamente perché la Sticco ha saputo 
mettere da parte la sua tesi religiosa ed accettare, nel farne |’analisi, quella di 
questi austeri uomini e poeti. 

Il libro possiede un’ottima bibliografia alla fine di ogni capitolo. Essa é 
di maggior valore per noi oggi che i contatti culturali con |’Italia ancora non si 
sono riattivati. 

Malgrado ii nostro dissentire da alcune posizioni teoretiche dell’autrice, 
ripetiamo che il libro ci sembra un notevole contributo alla poesia filosofica del 
secolo x1x considerata attraverso il fattore o il tema della religiosita. 

DoMmENIco VITTORINI 


University of Pennsylvania 


Dante Alighieri, Rime, a cura di Gianfranco Contini. Seconda edizione rive- 
duta e accresciuta. Torino, Einaudi, 1946. 294 pp. 


Many years ago Carducci remarked that for understanding Dante a critical 
edition of his Rime was more needed than a new edition of the Divina Com- 
media. Preparation of such an edition was undertaken by the late Michele 
Barbi; except for the Vita Nuova he did not complete it, but in 1921 he pub- 
lished without commentary the text of the Rime in the Opere di Dante, Testo 
Critico della Societa Dantesca. Among annotated editions which use Barbi’s 
text, this by Contini is the most important; the first edition, which this critic 
has not seen, appeared in 1939 and was reviewed in GSLI, cxvi, 40-5. 

Barbi gives as authentic 88 lyrics: the 31 of the Vita Nuova, the three of 
the Convivio, and 54 others which Contini calls estravaganti. Interspersed are 
30 poems by other writers in correspondence with Dante, making 118 in all, 
numbered continuously. This system, although not entirely satisfactory, 
might well have been followed as the standard; but each subsequent editor 
has devised a system of his own. Contini omits the poems of the V. N. and the 
Conv., though he assumes familiarity with them; the others, in the order of 
Barbi’s text, he numbers 1—54, with Barbi’s numbers in parentheses. He gives 
14 by other poets, not numbering them continuously with the rest. Barbi 
follows the authentic Rime with 26 di dubbia attribuzione, numbered separately ; 
these Contini gives in a different order, numbering them 55-80. With each 
poem, fortunately including the doubtful ones, he gives a brief introduction 
and explanatory notes. He takes account of a wide range of previous discussion 
in regard to the many obscure and controversial points that demand consider- 
ation. 

In his general introduction Contini outlines the successive phases of 
Dante’s lyric production; he asserts that strictly speaking it was lacking in 
lirismo, because both poet and object of devotion appear as types rather than 
as individuals. He makes this theory plausible, but it will not persuade all 
readers of Dante. The first phase, to which the first ten poems of the V.N. 
belong, shows Provenga! influence at second hand, through the Sicilians and 
Guittone d’Arezzo; Dante’s later condemnation of Guittone was a reaction 
against a primitive influence that he had outlived, yet traces of Guittonismo 
persist even in the Commedia. The second phase, the dolce stil nuovo of a 
group of friends who wrote under the dictation of Amore, comes nearest to 
forming a school. Contini makes the curious mistake (p. 148) of ascribing the 
esoteric interpretation of Gabriele Rossetti to his son, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
After the V.N. and up to Dante’s exile came a rather miscellaneous series of 
poems—moralizing, philosophical, allegorical, realistic (tenzone with Forese), 
amorous. On the strength of Purg. 31, 59, Contini believes that the pargoletia 
was a real person. On the other hand, he agrees with Barbi that Pietra (in the 
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rime petrose, Barbi’s nos. 100-103) was not a person, but the ideal woman of 
Dante’s art at a particular moment, when renewed Provengal influence was 
based on direct knowledge of the greater Troubadours; according to this 
theory the rime petrose were neither historical nor allegorical, but rhetorical, 
an experiment in imitation of Arnaut Daniel, as is shown by Dante’s use of 
the sestina (no. 101). As to their date, Barbi said simply “‘io le credo anteriori 
all’esilio” (Testo Critico, p. xii). Contini accepts the demonstration of F. 
Neri (Bulletin Italien, 14, 93-109; he does not mention Angelitti, on whose- 
calculations Neri relied) that the astronomical situation described in Jo son 
venuto (no. 100) did not occur during Dante’s lifetime except in December, 
1296. Many readers, accepting this date as undoubtedly correct, will continue 
to believe that Dante’s care to specify the date implies a real experience 
rather than mere rhetorical art. Contini correctly isolates this group of four 
poems from those written in exile, particularly from Amor, da che convien (no. 
116), which some critics regard as one of the petrose. 

The Nota al Testo (pp. 253-70) gives an account of the manuscripts contain- 
ing lyrics ascribed to Dante, and explains the method of this edition. It is 
followed by an extensive bibliography and indices. Contini makes only insig- 
nificant changes in Barbi’s readings, but does not agree in every detail with 
his arrangement of the poems. The sonnet concerning Lisetta, the last in 
Barbi’s list (no. 117), he would assign to about 1292; and he would put all the 
sonnets to Cino da Pistoia after the exile—Barbi puts two of them before. 
It is not always easy to distinguish between the styles of these two poets. 
Contini believes the sonnet Amore e monna Lagia (his no. 59, Barbi no. 1 of 
the dubbie) to be by Dante, and some others he would accept tentatively. 
Some of his conclusions, as he admits, are debatable, and the ascriptions may 
not all be definitely settled even after the accumulated evidence has been 
made accessible; but his editorial material, coordinated into a systematic 


study and relating the rime to Dante’s work as a whole, is extremely sugges- 
tive and forms a significant scholarly contribution. 


KENNETH McKENZIE 
Princeton University 


FRANCESCO GRILLO: Vita e Opere di Francesco Pometti. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 
1945. Pp. 59. id. Girolamo Garopoli: Poeta Civile del Secolo xvu. New 
York, 8. F. Vanni, 1946. Pp. 74. 


In his series of brief monographs honoring the outstanding sons of Cori- 
gliano Calabro, Mr. Grillo presents, in this pamphlet, an appreciation of 
Francesco Pometti (1862-1911), a self-educated man who devoted his life to 
the teaching profession and to historical research. 

The first of the five chapters of this study is devoted to a biography of this 
hard working individual who starting his career as an elementary school 
teacher became, in a reasonably short time, a university professor and the 
author of a number of historical treatises. 

The second chapter consists of a critical appraisal of Pometti’s Vigliena. 
Contributo storico alla Rivoluzione Napoletana del 1799 (1894)—reconstruction 
of the interesting episode of the blowing up of Forte Vigliena by the Calabrian 
expedition that took part in the Neapolitan Revolution which established the 
short lived Repubblica Partenopea. 

Next the author discusses rather detailedly his subject’s monograph on the 
cosentini Bernardino and Coriolano Martirano (1490-1548 and 1503-1557 
respectively). The former a man of letters and politician who was secretary of 
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the Kingdom of Naples from 1527 to 1548. The latter a learned bishop who 
wrote eight tragedies and two comedies, took an important part in the Council 
of Trent and succeeded his brother in the secretaryship of the kingdom. 

Bernardino’s two historical poems in ottava rima (Aretusa and Polifemo) 
are discussed briefly, as are also Coriolano’s dramatic works. 

The fourth chapter is a short discussion of Pometti’s most important his- 
torical writing: Per la storia della Marina Italiana (1898), a history which 
traces the fortunes of the Peninsular Navy from the rise of the Italian Re- 
publics to the end of the Nineteenth Century. 

A final chapter lists the published and unpublished works of Pometti not 
mentioned in the text. 


Girolamo Garopoli (1605 ca. -1678) is a minor poet whose claim to fame 
rests mainly on his epic-chivalric poem Carlo Magno, overo La Chiesa Vendi- 
cata (Roma, 1655).! 

He was born in Corigliano Calabro but spent most of his life in Rome. His 
activities included: verse writing, membership in the Accademia degli In- 
fecondi, a brief assignment as a priest of his native parish and various positions 
of political and diplomatic nature. 

His political feelings were oriented toward France and he dreamed of an 
Italy freed from the Spanish domination and ruled by the Pope, under the 
aegis of France. This political philosophy is expressed in his Carlo Magno, a 
15976 line poem which recounts the story of Charlemagne’s expedition against 
the Longobards into Italy.* 

Garopoli’s definite purpose in writing this poem was to incite Louis XIV, 
to whom the work was dedicated, to emulate his great predecessor in leading 
a French army in Italy to free her from her oppressor. 

The material of this little monograph falls into the following divisions: a) 
an introduction which summarizes the political conditions of Italy during the 
first half of the seventeenth century, b) biographical information about Garopoli, 
c) an analysis and summary of the Carlo Magno, d) « résumé of critical com- 
ments on the poem from Crescimbeni? to Belloni‘ and Foffano,® and e) a brief 
discussion of Garopoli’s other works. 

Students of the Seicento will be grateful to Mr. Grillo for having brought 
within two covers much information about Garopoli’s life and works not 
readily available in other sources. However, it must be said that the author’s 
enthusiasm for his fellow coriglianese has somewhat colored his judgment of 
the poet’s importance. 

Remiaio U. Pane 

Rutgers University 


1 The first edition contained 1977 stanzas divided into 21 cantos. The 
second, published also in Rome in 1660, has 1997 stanzas. 

2 Other contemporary poems on the same subject are: Lo Stato della Chiesa 
Liberato (1620) by Girolamo Gabrielli, L’Jtalia Liberata (1646) by Onofrio 
D’ Andrea and La Caduta dei Longobardi (1656) by Sigismondo Bodoni. 

3 [storia della volgar poesia. Roma, 1698; Comentarj intorno alla storia della 
volgar poesia. Roma, 1702-11. 

4 Il Seicento. Milano, 1929 2d. ed.; Jl Poema epico e mitologico. Milano, 1911. 

5 IT] Poema cavalleresco. Milano, 1905. 
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Reto R. Bezzora—Roup. O. Ténsacnen, Dicziunari tudais-ch-rumantsch 
ladin. Deutsch-romanisches Worterbuch Ladinisch. Publicha da la Lia 
Rumantscha. Cuoira s.d. Pp. xxii +1194, ril. tela, s.i.p. 


A venticinque anni dalla fusione delle societa linguistiche romance nella 
Lia Rumantscha, si sono pubblicati il dizionario tedesco soprasilvano elabo- 
rato da R. Vieli ed il presente dizionario tedesco-ladino elaborato da R. R. 
Bezzola, dell’universita di Zurigo, e da R. O. Ténjachen, della scuola can- 
tonale di Coira, sotto il controllo di una commissione consultiva linguistica 
(di cui facevano parte, fra gli altri, il defunto Gauchat e J. Jud dell’universita 
di Zurigo) e con contributi lessicali recati da moltissime parti. Questo lessico 
ladino, come espressamente si avverte nella prefazione, ha scopi essenzial- 
mente pratici, sicché, per esempio, nell’evitare gli inutili forestierismi ci si é 
mantenuti nei limiti di un ben inteso purismo, si sono accolti elementi les- 
sicali rari o disusati solo quando minacciavano di scomparire soprafiatti da 
forestierismi, si sono escluse le locuzioni che avevano perfetta corrispondenza 
in tedesco e cosi via. Tutto questo, perd, non significa affatto che il dizionario 
possa servire solo alle esigenze della vita pratica e non presenti interesse per 
gli studiosi di linguistica romanza. A nessuno sfugge, per esempio, ]’impor- 
tanza non soltanto pratica della creazione di molti toponimi e di molte espres- 
sioni internazionali, tecniche e scientifiche soprattutto, operata dai redattori 
con preesistenti termini ladini 6, quando era indispensabile, fondandosi sulle 
altre lingue romanze sui forestierismi ormai entrati nell’uso internazionale, 
non trascurando di raggiungere la massima uniformita possibile con la 
terminologia corrispondente del dizionario soprasilvano. ‘‘Als praktisches 
Worterbuch erstrebt dieses Werk keine Vollstandigkeit’’ dichiarano i redat- 
tori, ed é naturale che anche nei limiti practici che il lessico si propone possano 
riscontrarsi, scorrendolo attentamente, alcune mancanze ed imperfezioni. 
Non vi si trova, per esempio, Lira (unité monetaria), né surselvisch (mentre 
non manca oberldndisch), né il comune Sturzkampfilugzeug (mentre non 
manca Sturzflug), né, fra i toponimi, Argentinien (mentre non manca argen- 
tinisch nella parte generale). Ma sta comunque di fatto che la vastita del 
materiale raccolto e la ricchezza delle accezioni costituiscono uno dei maggiori 
pregi di questo dizionario. Di ogni parola, tranne nel caso dei verbi in -ar, 
vien data sia la forma dell’Alta Engadina, sia quella della Bassa Engadina. 
Un’estesa serie di indicazioni sulla pronuncia e l’accentazione permette di 
rendere correttamente la parola scritta e sono ampiamente esposti i paradigmi 
della coniugazione regolare e dei verbi irregolari pid usati. Si tratta, insomma, 
di un dizionario ben riuscito e veramente prezioso che non dovrebbe mancare 


in nessun istituto di filologia romanza. 
Em1.io PeRvzz1 


Firenze 


CuarLes E, Kany and CHarues Speron:: Spoken Italian for Students and 
Travelers, Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1946. Pp. xiv +210. 


This attractive pocket-size manual is, in common with other Kany con- 
versational texts, carefully and competently edited. It consists of a brief pres- 
entation of the sounds of Italian, seventy-five c ». versations in Italian, with 
their English equivalent on the opposite page, 8.. a grammatical appendix. 
The lessons on the ordering of meals are supple: :nted by a five-page table 
of foods and drinks, arranged under suitable hea .ings. No end vocabulary is 
provided, and none should be needed if the material is mastered in accordance 
with the excellent suggestions for drill given in the Preface. 

The sounds of Italian are presented through the medium of English equiva- 
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lents, with emphasis on the fact that these are only approximations and will 
need to be supplemented by imitation. The very first statement made with 
reference to vowels, “‘all are short and clear,’”’ is rather unfortunate. While it is 
true for isolated vowels, one is usually dealing with vowels within a stress 
group, and here the accented vowel is long when the following consonant is 
short. This characteristic alternation of long and short sounds, vowel as well 
as consonant, is one of the most difficult principles to instill in the mind of the 
beginner, particularly if he has had some training in Spanish; and preoccupa- 
tion with the bugaboo of diphthongization does not justify the confusion of 
quantity with quality that the above statement represents. In their remarks 
on consonants, the authors warn against the aspiration of Italian ¢; but for 
hard c and for p, which are just as likely to be aspirated by English-speaking 
students, it is merely stated that they are “softer” than in English. Tonic 
stress and the quality of e, 0, s and z are indicated throughout by the very 
satisfactory method usually employed in the publisher’s Italian texts. 

The topics of conservation are well selected, the language lively and 
idiomatic, without being slangy; and the English translations accurately 
render the sense and tone of the original, happily avoiding stilted literalness. 
The Lei form of direct address is employed for the most part, vot occasionally 
and tu by exception. This question of the choice of forms of address is dis- 
cussed on page 174 of the grammatical appendix, not in the Preface, as stated 
in footnote 1 of page 30. A valuable feature of the footnotes, in addition to 
grammatical references, is found in the frequent suggestions of expressions 
alternative to those used in the text, a device that encourages and facilitates 
variations and improvisations in the drill. 

There can be no doubt that this manual should be in the pocket of every 
English-speaking tourist in Italy, even the tourist who already has a fair com- 
mand of Italian. But for teachers the question is rather what use can be made 
of it in the classroom; and it may confidently be predicted that wherever 
emphasis is being placed on the oral approach to the language, this little text 
will prove extremely helpful as an alternative and supplement to the authors’ 


regular conversational series. 
Cari A. SWANSON 


University of Texas 


1In Ma che!, represented with close e on pp. 12 and 88, the e is usually 
considered to be open. 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


EXCHANGE STUDENTS AT YALE 


Yale University has effected an exchange of students with Italian uni- 
versities for the coming school year. The two graduate students who are 
coming to Yale are Dr. Giovanni Forni of the Collegio Ghislieri (University of 
Pavia) who will study in the Classical Dept., and Dr. Paolo D. Cella of the 
University of Pisa, who will study internal relations in the Dept. of Political 
Science. Bruno A. Arcudi of Yale will reside at the Collegio Ghislieri and 
study arts and letters at the University of Pavia. 


LETTRES ROMANES 


The first number of a new periodical, Les Lettres Romanes, has just ap- 
peared. It is published by the Catholic University of Louvain and promises to 
contain material concerning Italian Studies. This number gives the first part 
of a new French translation of Dante’s De Vulgari Eloquentia, based on 
Marigo’s text, with useful notes. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE IN SPANISH 


Despite the intimacy and abundance of contacts between Italy and the 
Spanish speaking world no one has hitherto attempted to systematically 
cover the whole range of Italian literature so as to provide a complete chrono- 
logical guide of the subject. Professor A. Boza Masvidal of the Universidad de 
la Habana has finally undertaken this monumental task in response to the 
repeated requests of his students. While the work will primarily be useful to 
them, it can also be utilized with considerable profit by all persons interested 
in Italian literature, for Prof. Boza Masvidal, in view of his lengthy experience 
as a teacher of Italian, his scholarly meticulousness, his clarity of presentation 
and his delicate sense of aesthetic appreciation is eminently qualified to act as 
the interpreter of the literary achievments of Italy. The fact that the first 
volume of his Historia de la Literatura Italiana (La Habana, Editorial Selecta) 
runs to 590 pages and covers only through the fourteenth century, will give 
some idea of the vast dimensions that it will have. It is a book that should by 
all means be on.our own bookshelves and find a place in our college libraries as 
a reference book for our students. We also recommend a brilliant collection of 
essays by the same author: Estudios de Literatura Italiana (La Habana, 
Editorial Selecta, 1945). It deals with St. Francis, Dante, Da Vinci, Goldoni, 
Leopardi, Carducci, Pirandello, Lionello Fiumi and other subjects. 


CENTRAL STATES MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


At the convention held in Madison on April 24-25, the Italian section met 
with Joseph Rossi as chairman and Marie Davis as secretary. The papers 
offered with “The Use of Phonograph Records in the Teaching of Italian,” 
by Elton Hocking, “Studies in Italian Phonetics in America,” by K. Bottke, 
and “The G.I. University in Florence,’ by Alfred Galpin. 


SCUOLA ESTIVA ITALIANA (MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE) 


The Scuola Estiva Italiana at Middlebury College, under the direction of 
Camillo P. Merlino, again enjoyed a large enrollment this summer. 


; AATI DELEGATES AT UNESCO MEETING 


Domenico Vittorini and Dr. Iolanda di Silvestri Frattaroli were delegates 
of the AATI to the UNESCO convention in Philadelphia last Spring. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A NEW TEACHER PLACEMENT BUREAU 


The American Association of Teachers of French has established a teacher 
placement bureau which should be serviceable to members of the AATI, 
since it is often called upon to supply teachers with a French and Italian 
background. There is a three dollar registration fee, but no percentage is asked 
of the first year’s salary. Registrants must, in addition, belong to the AATF. 
The bureau is located at Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), and is under the 
direction of Prof. Wm. Marion Miller. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


E. H. Wilkins will be visiting professor of Italian at Harvard during the 
school year 1947-48, 

R. Altrocchi has resigned as chairman of the Dept. of Italian at the Uni- 
versity of California. M. De Filippis is now the new chairman. He has also 
been promoted to a full professorship. 

Elton Hocking has left Northwestern to become chairman of the Modern 
Language Department at Purdue University. 

Virgil A. Warren, formerly of the Illinois Institute of Technology, is now 
chairman of the Division of Language and Literature at Cumberland Uni- 
versity (Lebanon, Tenn.). We are happy to report that he has succeeded in 
introducing a course in Italian there. 

Three of our members, G. Bonfante (Princeton), R. Poggioli (Brown), 
Robert J. Clements (Harvard) have been visiting professors at the University 
of Chicago this summer. Prof. Poggioli will teach courses in Slavic Languages 
and Literatures at Harvard during the coming year. 

A. T. Mac Allister has been appointed Associate Professor of Italian at 
Princeton. He is in charge of undergraduate Italian and shares the graduate 
work with G. Bonfante. 

Elio Gianturco (Library of Congress) will be visiting professor in Italian 
at the University of Chicago for the year 1947-48. 

Salvatore Castiglione of Yale has been promoted to assistant professor. He 
directed a very successful presentation of Goldoni’s Ventaglio there on May 
15. 

At the University of Wisconsin Alfred Galpin has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor. 

Carlo Golino, who has been teaching assistant at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley, has been called to the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Joseph A. Russo, also of the University of California, has accepted an in- 
structorship at Saint Mary’s College, Saint Mary’s, Cal. 

Joseph D’Elia, who likewise has been at California, is teaching at the 
Annapolis Naval Academy. 













































BOOKS RECEJVED 


Trabalza, C., Allodoli, E. La Grammatica degl’Italiani, Nona ed. Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1947. 

Bossi, Elda. Bimba con Fiore in Mano. Firenze, Marzocco, 1943. 

Bracciolini, Poggio. Contro l’Ipocrisia. A cura di Giulio Vallese. Napoli, R. 
Pironti, 1946. 

Dante Alighieri. La Divina Commedia: commentata da Manfredi Porena. 
Bologna, Zanichelli, 1946. 3 vols. 

D’Aronco, Gianfranco. Breve Sommario Storio della Letteratura Ladina del 
Friuli. Udine, Momento della Cultura e dell’ Arte, 1947. 

D’Aronco, Gianfranco. Piccola Antologia della Letteratura Friulana. Milano, 


Gastaldi, 1947 
Fracastoro, G. Il Navagero. A cura di Antonino Gandolfo. Bari, Laterza, 


1947, 

Jacopone da Todi. Le Laude. Prefazione e Note a cura di Flavio Colutta. 
Milano, Sonzogno, 1940. 2 vols. 

Li Gotti, Ettore. Miti della Cultura Italiana Contemporanea. Milano, Gas- 
taldi, 1947. 

Menarini, Alberto. Ai Margini della Lingua. Firenze, Sansoni, 1947. 

Miraglia, Jolanda. La Vita e la Rime di Niccold Soldanieri. Palermo, Arti 
Grafiche 8. Pezzino & Figlio, 1947. 

Neri, Ferdinando. Storia e Poesia. Torino, Chiantore, 1944. 

Paparelli, Gioacchino. Tra Umanesimo e Riforma. Napoli, Liberia Scientifica 
Editrice, 1946. 

Parenti, Marino. Manzoni e Gli Altri. Milano, Cebes, 1946. 

Patari, Giovanni. Catanzaro D’ Altri Tempi. Catanzaro, G. Mauro, 1947. 

Pellegrini, Carlo. Tradizione Italiana e Cultura Europea. Messina, D’Anna, 
1947. 

Pillat, Ion. Liriche Scelte: a cura di Alexandrina Mititelu. Bergamo, Collana 
di Misura, 1947. 

Quasimodo, Salvatore. Giorno dopo Giorno. Milano, Mondadori, 1947. 

Russo, Luigi. La Letteratura Italiana e La Storiografia Contemporanea. Bari, 
Laterza, 1947. 

Rudino, Carlo. Il Dramma di Margherita. Interpretazione dal Goethe. Milano 
Ceschina, 1947. 

Sacchetti, Franco. Il Libro delle Trecentonovelle. A cura di Ettore Li Gotti. 
Milano, Bompiani, 1946. 

Toffanin, Giuseppe. I] Tasso e |’Eta che fu Sua (L’Eta Classicistica). Napoli, 
Libreria Scientifica Editrice, 1946. 

Vallone, Aldo. Genesi e formazione Letteraria dei ‘‘Sepolcri.’”’ 2a ed. Asti, 
Casa Editrice Arethusa, 1945. 

Vallone, Aldo. La Polemica Foscolo-Lampredi con due inediti del L. Galatina, 


1946. 














ITALIAN BOOKS 


One of the largest stock in Americe 


NEW SHIPMENTS ARRIVING EVERY WEEK FROM ITALY. BOOKS 
OF ALL ITALIAN PUBLISHERS: Arnaud, Arti Grafiche, Barbera, 
Bocca, Bompiani, Cappelli, Corbaccio, Corticelli, De Agostini, Einaudi, 
Garzanti, Gonnelli, Hoepli, Laterza, Le Monnier, Libreria dello Stato, 
Lingue Estere, Mondadori, Morano, Paravia, Principato, Rizzoli, Salani, 
Sansoni, Signorelli, UTET, Vallardi, Vallecchi, Zanichelli, etc., etc. 


WE HAVE BOOKS OF THESE PUBLISHERS, HERE IN NEW YORK, 
IN QUANTITIES UP TO 50, AND IN SOME CASES 100 COPIES, 
OF EACH TITLE, SO AS TO BE ABLE TO FILL THE NEEDS OF 
LARGE CLASSES AT ONCE AND WITH NO LOSS OF TIME. 


A very detailed catalogue, arranged by centuries and by subjects, has just 
been printed. If you have not received one, please send in for a free copy. 


A FEW OF THE LATEST PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Bo, Carlo—LIRICI DEL CINQUECENTO. (Antologia con brevi annota- 
zioni, cenni biografici e Bibliografia essenziale.) 500pp. Bound. Milano, 
1945. $2.50 


Farinelli, A—-DON GIOVANNI. 469pp. Milano, 1946. $3.50 


Farinelli, A—-EPISODI DI UNA VITA. (Autobiografia) 8vo. 400pp. 
Milano, 1946. $2.50 


Noferi, A.—L’ALCYONE NELLA STORIA DELLA POESIA 
D’ANNUNZIANA. 540pp. Firenze, 1946. $2.25 


Papini, G—LETTERE AGLI UOMINI DI PAPA CELESTINO VI. 
294pp. Firenze, 1947. $2.50 

Russo, L—I PERSONAGGI DEI PROMESSI SPOSI. 8vo. 332pp. 
Roma, 1946. $2.75 


Saponaro, M~-MICHELANGELO. 16 illus. 336pp. Bound. Milano, 
1947. $3.00 


Palazzi, F -NOVISSIMO DIZIONARIO DELLA LINGUA ITALIA- 
NA. Etimologico, Fraseologico, Grammaticale, Ideologico, 
Nomenclatore e dei Sinonimi. Con 75 Paradigmi di Nomencla- 
tura; 20 Illustrazioni e tre appendici. Large 8vo. 1376pp. on 
three columns. Bound. Milano, 1946. $10.00 


Discount to teachers and libraries. Special discount for quantities for 
classes. 


THE BOOK CENTER, INC. 


46 E. 57 Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
PLaza 8-1464 
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Rassegna di varia umanitd 


diretta da LUIGI RUSSO 


Esce bimestralmente dal 15 gennaio 1946 in fascioli di 120-140 pp. 
Abbonamento annuo per l’estero: L. 1300 


Inviare gli abbonamenti per mezzo di G.E. Stechert and Co. Books 
and Periodicals, 31 E. 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Direzione e Redazione: Viale Pr. Margherita 44, Firenze 


Amministrazione: Viale dei Mille 90, Firenze 


VALLECCHI EDITORE, FIRENZE (ITALIA) 











L’ ITALIA CHE SCRIVE 


Rassegna per il mondo che legge 


Fondatore: A. F. FORMIGGINI 


Abbonamento annuo per I’estero L. 1000 


SOCIETA ANONIMA EDITRICE 
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Via delle Tre Cannelle lb, Roma 
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Again Available to Your Library 
and to You: 


Convivium: Direttore C. Calcaterra 
Societa Editrice Internazionale 
Torino 


Cultura Neo-Latina: Direttore A. Monteverdi 
Societa Tipografica Modenese 
Modena 


Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana 
Direttori: C. Calcaterra, S. Debenedetti, F. Neri 
Chiantore 
Torino 


New Reviews of Interest 


Antico e Nuovo: Rivista di Cultura 
Direttori: G. Colella, S. La Sorsa, E. Esposito 
Piazzetta Gabbiai 43 
Galatina 


Biblion: Rivista di Bibliofilia e di Erudizione Varia 
Direttori: A. Altamura e B. Nicolini 
Fausto Fiorentino 
Naples 


Bollettino di Letterature Moderne 
Direttori: F. Flora, M. Fubini, B. Revel, A. Viscardi 
Universita Bocconi 
Milan 
Misura: Rivista Internazionale di Lettere ed Arti 
Direttore: Lionello Fiumi 
Piazza Matteotti 6 
Bergamo 
La Parola e il Libro: Rassegna delle Biblioteche Popolarie 
Scolastiche 
Via Santa Caterina da Siena 57 
Rome 


Quaderno: Mensile di Lettere-Arti 
Direttore: Claudio Varese 
Piazza Vittorio Emanuele 31 
Ferrara 
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NICOLA ZANICHELLI, EDITORE, BOLOGNA 


PRESENTS 


LA DIVINA COMMEDIA 
Di 
DANTE ALIGHIERI 
Commentata Da 
MANFREDI PORENA 
An Edition of Outstanding Merit 


3 vols., 1350 lire 

















THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
TEACHERS’ JOURNAL 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. Espinosa, Editor 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, 
Editor, 1927-1941 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese 


Editor, HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, The George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, 

Associate Editors, WiLttsM BERRIEN, MELISSA A. CILLEY, AURELIO M. EsPINOsA, JR., 

E. HERMAN HESPELT, Marjorig C, JOHNSTON, WALTER T. PHILLIPS, STEPHEN i. 

PITCHER, FLORENCE HALL SENDER, RUTH JACKSON VOLMAN. 

Advertising Manager, DoNALD D. WaAtsH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Con- 
necticut. 

HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and November. 
Subscription (including membership in the Association), $2.00 a year. Each number 
contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, in- 
cluding helpful hints for teachers new to the field. A sample copy will be sent on 
request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. Address subscriptions and in- 

uiries about membership to: 

RAYDON S. DELAND, Secretary-Treasurer, American Association of Teachers of 

Spanish and Portuguese, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized Spanish and 
Poctuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, address the Advertising 

anager. 

Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor. 











"The ss general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States” 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications, and text- 
books in the field. 

Edited by William S. Hendrix, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 
8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August, and September 
Current Subscription, $2.50 a year. Foreign countries (including 
Canada). $3.00 a year net in U.S.A. funds 
Sample copy on request 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PiTcHER, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW READY—The second revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. 
Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City 
of New York. Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 30 cents, 


postpaid, payable in advance. 














INVENTARIO 


Rivista trimestrale pubblicata dai 
Fratelli Parenti, Via XX Settembre 30, 
Firenze, Italia 
sotto la direzione di Luigi Berti e 
Renato Poggioli 


Consiglieri e Collaboratori Stranieri: T. 
S. Eliot, J. Guillén, H. Levin, Thomas 
Mann, N. Nabokov, St.-J. Perse, P. Sa- 
linas, H. Steiner, etc. 


Le migliori liriche, novelle e pagine cri- 
tiche italiane, di G. A. Borgese, T. 
Landolfi, E. Montale, A. Moravia, A. 
Palazzeschi, U. Saba, I. Silone, G. Unga- 
retti, ete. 


Abbonamento annuale negli Stati Uniti, 
Canada ed America Latina: sei dollari. 
Abbonarsi presso G. E. STECHERT & 
CO., Books and Periodicals, 31 East 10th 
Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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for amateur performances by classes. Complete 
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